SHAKESPEARIANA. 


VoL, IX. APRIL, 1892. 


INIGO JONES. 


(Concluded.) 


OF Inigo Jones’s business pursuits at this period he himself gives 
the following account, in a letter to Lord Arundel (the only letter of 
his writing which seems to have been preserved): 


“To the Right Ho the Earle of Arundell and Surre, of his Ma* Most 
ho Privi Councell. 
“Right Ho’, 

“In my jorney to London, I went to Ha. Courte, whear I hearde 
that the Spanish imbassador came to Kingson, and sent his stewarde 
to Ha. Courte, who looked on the loginges intended for the imbassa- 
dor, w weare in M". Hugines his roomes, but the steward utterly 
dislyked thos roomes, sainge that the imbassador wold not lye but in 
the house; besides, ther was no furnitur in thos roomes, or bedding, 
or otherwyse, nether for the imbassador or his followers: so the 
stewarde retorning to his lorde, he resolved only to hunt in the parke, 
and so retorne. But the keeper answered, he might not suffer that, 
he having receved no order for it; so the imbassador went bake dis- 
contented, having had sum smart sporte in the warrine. But since, 
my lo. of Nottingha hearing of this, sent to the imbassador, to excuse 
the matter, w" the imbassador tooke verry well, and promised to cd 
and lie at Ha. Courte before his ma‘ retorne ; but in my opinion, the 
fault was chiefly in the imbassador, in not sending a day or two before, 
to see how he was provided for, and give notice what wold please him. 

“ Wee have sattt on the comsion for buildinges, on Monday last, 
to put in mynd thos who are bound by recognizance, or otherwyse, to 
conforme. 

“ The plan of all the incroachments about Paules is fully finished. . 
I hearr that the masons do begin to make up that part of the east end 
w they have demolished, not well,—but with uneven courses of stone. 
{ am now going to the m’. of the wards, to tell him of itt. 

“ M', William was verry merry at his departure, and the busshope 
and he are the ‘greatest ’ friends that may be. 

“ After my departure for London, many of the masons went 
awaye w“out leave, but since, some of thé ar retorned; and, for the 
rest, yf your lo’* do shewe sum exemplary punishment, causing thé to 


be sent up as a malyfactors, it will detter the rest frd ever doing the 
lyke. 
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“The Banqueting-house goith on now well, though the going of 
the masons awaye have byne a great henderance to it. 
“Thus, with my humble dutye, I rest 
“ Your Honours ever to be commanded, 
“ INIGO JONES. 
“Ye 17 of August, 1620.” 


The “ Commission for buildings,” to which he refers, was a 
commission of inquiry intothe number and nature of the new buildings 
erected in London since the accession of JamesI. Inigo Jones is men- 
tioned as a member of this commission, and also of a commission 
formed in 1620 for conducting the repairs at old St. Paul’s. 

It was at Wilton, in 1620, during one of the royal Progresses, that 
he was sent for by the Earl of Pembroke, and “received his Maj- 
esty’s commands to produce, out of his own practice in architecture, 
and experience in antiquities, whatever he could possibly discover 
concerning Stonehenge.” The result of his inquiries appeared in a 
folio volume, published three years after his death, from “some few 
undigested notes,” which he had left behind him, and which Webb 
had “ moulded ” together, for the purpose of publication. Jones had 
declared that Stonehenge was a Temple of the Tuscan order, raised by 
the Romans, and consecrated to the god Czlus—the origin of all things. 
In this he was attacked by Dr. Charlton, and vindicated by Webb; 
but Jones and Webb have found no followers, and the wild theory of 
the great architect is only another illustration of the ignorance of the 
learned. But Inigo Jones was a courtier; and his rough notes, after 
all, contain perhaps less of his own views upon the subject, than of 
ingenious illustrations of the hypothesis of the learned sovereign by 
whose command he had entered on the inquiry. Doubtless he 
knew better. 

His next work was the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn, commenced in 
the year 1618, and consecrated on Ascensicn Day, 1623; Dr. Donne 
preaching the consecration sermon. This is a piece of well-propor- 
tioned bastard Gothic, standing on an open crypt, or cloister, in which 
the students of the Inn were accustomed to meet and confer, and re- 
ceive their clients. Sir Christopher Wren’s cloisters, in the Temple, 
were re-erected, after the Great Fire of 1666, for the very same pur- 
pose. The Doric pilasters, in the Lincoln’s Inn crypt, are curious illus- 
strations of his love of Romanizing everything. But it is good 
Gothic, for the time; and far truer to the details of style, than any- 
thing Wren chose to pass for Gothic on the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, or on the parish authorities of the City of London. 
Two of his best performances belong to this period of his life—the 
chapel of the Infanta, at Somerset House, in the Strand, levelled 
when the Government offices were erected on the site of the Pro- 
tector’s palace; and the beautiful water-gate to the town house of 
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Villiers Duke of Buckingham, on the Thames, at the bottom of 
Buckingham Street. The front of the chapel faced the Thames, 
and presented an harmonious elevation of a rustic arcade with five 
arches, and five well-proportioned windows between Corinthian 
pilasters, duplicated at either end. The water-gate (a master-piece 
of architectural harmony) may be looked upon as only a portion 
of agreat building. Jones was not permitted to do much more, on this 
occasion, than indicate how successful he would have been, had his 
whole idea been carried into execution. King James’ necessities 
limited Whitehall Palace to a portion only (the Banqueting House): 
the assassin’s knife restricted York House to an instalment only (a 
water-gate) : and the Civil War, under Charles I., stopped the restora- 
tion of St. Paul’s at the magnificent west portico. 

The three last Masques which King James lived to see represented, 
were the joint inventions of Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson. These 
were called, Zime Vindicated to Himself and to his Honours, acted 
at Court on Twelfth Night, 1622-3; Neptune's Triumph for the Re- 
turn of Albion (meaning Prince Charles), represented on Twelfth 
Night, 1623-4; and Pan’s Anniversary, or the Shepherd’s Holiday, 
performed in the early part of 1625. The scene, at the representa- 
tion of Zime Vindicated, “was three times changed during the 
time of the Masque, wherein the first that was discovered was a pros- 
pective of Whitehall, with the Banqueting House; the second was 
the Masquers in a Cloud; and the third a Forest.” Of the scenery 
or success of the other Masques we have no account. That the “ in- 
ventors”’ were not now at variance may be fairly supposed from the 
circumstance, that in two of Ben Jonson’s Masques, subsequently pre- 
sented before King Charles I. and his Queen, Inigo Jones was the 
associate of the poet. Chloridia, the last represented, was also the 
last in which Jonson and Jones were joint inventors. 

The cause of the quarrel of Jonsonand Jones is related by the Mr. 
Pory above mentioned, in a letter to Sir Thomas Puckering (char- 
acters of that date): 

“ The last Sunday, at night, the King’s Masque was acted in the 
Banqueting House The inventor or poet of this Masque was 
M'. Aurelian Townshend, sometime steward to the Lord Treasurer 
Salisbury ; Ben Jonson being for this*time discarded, by reason of 
the predominant power of his antagonist, Inigo Jones, who, this time 
twelvemonth, was angry with him for putting his own name before his 
in the title-page ; which Ben Jonson has made the subject of a bitter 
satire or two against Inigo. 

“ Jan. 12, 1631-2.” 

The Masque which gave the offence to Jones was Chloridia, 
already mentioned ; “the inventors, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones.” This 
was the last of Jonson’s Court entertainments ; and the new poets in- 
troduced by Jones’ influence were Townshend, Carew, Shirley, Hey- 
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wood and Sir William Davenant. He had now pretty nearly his 
own way with the poets’ title-pages, and the poets themselves are very 
grateful to the proud and powerful architect who had brought them 
forward. ‘The subject and allegory of the Masque,” says Town- 
shend, “with the descriptions and appearances of the sceanes, were 
invented by Inigo Jones, Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works.” “The 
scene and ornament,” says Shirley, “ was the art of Inigo Jones, Es- 
quire, Surveyor to His Majesty’s Works.” Davenant was still more 
courteous. “The invention, ornaments, scenes and apparitions, 
with their descriptions, were made by Inigo Jones, Surveyor-General 
of His Majesty’s Works; what was spoken or sung, by William Dav- 
enant, his Majesty’s servant.” ‘So much for the subject it selfe,” 
says Heywood; “but for the rare decorements which new apparell’d 
it, when it came the second time to the Royall viewe, (Her Gratious 
Majestie then entertaining His Highnesse at Denmarke-House, upon his 
Birth-day) I cannot pretermit to give a due character to that admirable 
Artist, M'". Inego Jones, Master Surveyor of the King’s Work, &c., 
who to every Act, nay, almost to every sceane, by his excellent Inven- 
tions gave such an extraordinary luster; upon every occasion chang- 
ing the stage, to the admiration of all the spectators: that, as I must 
ingenuously confesse, it was above my apprehension to conceive; so 
to their Sacred Majesties, and the rest of the auditory, it gave so gen- 
eral a content, that I presume they never parted from any object, 
presented in that kind, better pleased or more plenally satisfied.” 
Carew is not so complimentary—for he sins in Jonson’s way, by plac- 
ing his own name before Jones’, on the title-page. But Carew was 
“one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, and Sewer in Ordinary 
to his Majesty,” and therefore could do as he liked. 

Jonson, poor, old, and supplanted at Court by the influence of 
his former associate, sharpened his pen for what he has called “ An 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones;” or, as he has called him, on an- 
other occasion, Iniquo Jones. Gifford, the biographer of Jonson, is 
inclined to think that only a portion of this satire proceeded from 
Jonson; but that his view is erroneous is proved by the discovery of 
a copy of the Expostulation among the Bridgewater MSS., in Jonson’s 
own handwriting. The great dramatist laughs at the “velvet suit” of 
the great architect, and exclaims, satirically, 


’ 


“ Painting and Carpentry are the soul of Masque;’ 
while he sneers at what Inigo Jones would like still worse, 

“Thy twice conceived, thrice paid for imagery.” 
Gifford explains it by surmising that Jones wanted, as Jonson has it, 
to be the Dominus Do-All of the work, and to engross all the praise, 


and that “an obscure ballad-maker, who could string together a few 
rhymes, to explain the scenery, was more acceptable to him than a 
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man of talent, who might aspire to a share of the praise given to the 
entertainment.” 

But a paper of couplets, though written, as Howell phrases it, with 
a porcupine’s quill dipt in too much gall, was not enough for Jonson ; 
and the “ Master Surveyor” was introduced as Vitruvius Hoop into 
the poet’s next new play. Jones was very angry, and his interest at 
Court very naturally exerted to suppress the part; successfully, too, 
it would appear, from the following entry in the Office-Book of the 
Master of the Revels: 


“R[eceived] for allowinge of The Tale of the Tubb, Vitruvius 
Hoop’s parte wholly struck out, and the motion of the tubb, by com- 
mande from my lorde chamberlin; exceptions being taken against it 
by Inigo Jones, surveyor of the Kings Workes, as a personal injury 
unto him. May 7, 1633—£2 os. od.” 


It argues, it has been said, somewhat of a querulous and waspish 
disposition in Jones to raise so loud an outcry on this occasion. “For 
aught that appears,” says Gifford, “he might have passed unnoticed, 
and Medley and his Motions been trusted to the patience of the usual 
audience, without any essential injury to his reputation.” But Gifford, 
when he wrote this, had wholly overlooked the curious circumstance, 
that the character of Vitruvius Hoop is not to be found in the play, 
as it has come down to us. It is easy to believe that the puppet mo- 
tions in the piece would not have affected the reputation of Jones; 
but the original character of Vitruvius Hoop, we may fairly assume, 
was extremely personal, for “In and In Medlay of Islington corpus 
and head-borough,” a softened Vitruvius Hoop, retains enough to 
mark and hold up Jones and his peculiarities to public ridicule: 


Squire Tub. Can any man make a Masque here, in this company ? 
To-Pan (a tinker). A Masque? What’s that? 
Scriben (the great writer). A Mumming or a Shew, 
With vizards and fine clothes. 
Clench (the farrier). A disguise, neighbour, 

Is the true word. There stands the man can do’t, sir ; 

Medlay, the joiner, In-and-In, of Islington, 

The only man at a disguise in Middlesex. 

Sguire Tub. But who shall write it ? 
FHiilts. Scriben, the great writer. 
Scriben. He'll do’t alone, sir; he will join with no man, 

Though he be a joiner, in design he calls it, 

He must be sole inventer. In-and-In 

Draws with no others in’s projects; he will tell you 

It cannot else be feazible, or conduce: 

Those are his ruling words, please you to hear ’un? 
Squire Tub. Yes; Master In-and-In, I have heard of you. 
Medlay. 1 can do nothing, I. 

Clench. He can do all, sir. 
Medlay. They'll tell you so. 
Squire Tub. I'd have a toy presented, 
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A Tale of a Tub, a story of myself. 
You can express a Tub? 
Medlay. If it conduce 
To the design, whate’er is feaszble: 
I can express a wash-house, if need be, 
With a whole pedigree of Tubs. 
Squire Tub. No; one 
Will be enough to note our name and family, 
Squire Tub of Totten, and to shew my adventures 
This very day. I’d have it in Tub’s Hall, 
At Totten-Court, my lady-mother’s house ; 
My house, indeed, for I am heir to it. 
Medlay. If I might see the place, and had survey’d it, 
I could say more: for all invention, sir, 
Comes by degrees, and on the view of nature; 
A world of things concur to the design, 
Which makes it feaszble, if art conduce. 


There is more of this; but Inigo Jones had his revenge. This, 
the last play of the illustrious author, was maimed by his old associate ; 
and, when performed at Court by the Queen’s players, was, as the 
Master of the Revels briefly records in his Office-Book, “ not liked.” 
Jonson was old in years, feeble in body, and poor in purse. Jones, 
too, was old (he was of the same age as Jonson), but his health was 
good—and his purse full. 

It may be noted that whilst this petty quarrel was at its height 
Jones lost his friend, George Chapman the poet, with whom he appears 
to have lived on terms of the strictest intimacy. To him Chapman 
inscribed his translation of Muszeus; Jones repaid the poet’s compli- 
ment and friendship by erecting a monument to his memory in the 
churchyard of St. Giles’s in the Fields, where, on the south side of the 
church, it is still to be seen. 

Jones’ next works of importance, in the higher line of his profes- 
sion, were the great West Portico of old St. Paul’s, and the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich. St. Paul’s was in a sad state of decay, and it 
was the wish of the King and of Archbishop Laud that the whole 
edifice should have been rebuilt by Jones. This will account for the 
unseemly addition he is accused of making, when he placed a classic 
portico before a Gothic cathedral. It was not asa part of old St. Paul’s 
that he designed his magnificent west front, but as an instalment of a 
new building. The King undertook the whole repairs, without having, 
or wishing to have, as he has himself expressed it, “any to share in the 
honour of that particular with us:” and the new structure which Jones 
erected was worthy of the situation and the King’s liberality. The 
nave of old St. Paul’s had been too long desecrated, as a lounge, or 
place of general meeting, for people in quest of news; for dinnerless 
persons, to dine with Duke Humphrey; and for servants out of employ- 
ment, in search for masters. Jones’ portico was designed to remove 
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this desecration from the nave to the exterior of the building; and, in 
order to get ample room for the numbers who frequented the build- 
ing, the church of St. Gregory, by St. Paul’s, was marked out for 
removal by the ambitious architect. A parish church in Jones’ days, 
however, was not so easily removed; and every interest and exertion 
were made by the local authorities to preserve their church. One of 
the North family (to whom we are indebted for so much curious con- 
temporary knowledge) has given the following account, in a News- 
Letter of the time: 


“ The business of S*. Gregories church was moved by my lord and 
me to many of the great lords, who concluded the King’s resolution 
for removing the church was fixed, and would not be altered upon 
any reason the parish or we could alledge to the contrary. My lord 
treasurer [Juxon, Bishop of London] cannot save the Hall and Chapel 
of London House; but down they must go, to make a clear passage 
about Paul’s Church.”—Szr John North to Dudley North, March 22, 
1637. 


Old St. Paul’s is described by Fuller as being truly the mother 
church, having one babe in her body—St. Faith’s—and another in her 
arms—St.Gregory’s. It was the church in her arms that Jones began 
to remove, and would have soon demolished, had the King’s affairs 
been at the time in a more prosperous condition. But it was now 
Jones’ turn to be annoyed. The parishioners of St. Gregory laid 
their complaint before the House of Commons, and the Commons 
sent it on to the Lords, with a Declaration appended, that the parish- 
ioners deserved redress, and that proceedings should be taken against 
the King’s architect for the demolition he had caused. The Complaint 
of the parishioners has not reached us, but the Declaration of the 
Commons contains some curious characteristics of Jones’ manner. 
He is accused of saying that he would not undertake the repairs at St. 
Paul’s, “unless he might be the sole monarch, or might have the 
principality thereof ”—a harmless charge, indeed, but personally inter- 
esting, from the curious confirmation it supplies to the truth of Jon- 
son’s satire. The rest is, however, more offensive. He first pulled 
down a portion of the church, and then threatened, “that if the pa- 
rishioners would not take down the rest of it, then the galleries should 
be sawed down, and with screws the materials of the said church 
should be thrown down into the street ;” but finding this of no avail, 
he further threatened, “that if they did not take down the said church, 
they should be laid by the heels.” The Declaration of the Commons 
brought Jones before the House of Lords, and his answer to the 
charge was that he was not guilty of the offence in such manner and 
form as the Declaration expressed. He gained time in this way, but 
the decision was against him; and the great architect not only saw 
his noble work of reconstruction at a standstill, but the very stones 
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he had quarried and conveyed to the city made over to the parishion- 
ers of St. Gregory’s for the rebuilding of their church. 

The Queen’s House at Greenwich was begun by Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James I., and completed by Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles I. The name of Henrietta, and the date, 1635, the period of 
its completion, are still to be seen on the front of the building. It is 
now the Naval School; and when viewed from the river, stands as it 
were in the very centre of Greenwich Hospital. The interior decora- 
tions were by Horatio Gentileschi; and one of his ceilings, but much 
damaged, is still to be seen in the saloon. The old palace of the 
sovereigns at Greenwich stood westward of the Queen’s House; and 
the small fragment facing the river—all that is now standing—con- 
tains six pilasters, with the caricature faces which Gerbier ridiculed in 
the works of Jones and Webb. Charles II. set about the rebuilding 
of the Palace, and Webb was employed as Denham’s assistant in its 
reconstruction. The portion rebuilt by Webb—from, it is said, the 
design of Jones—was introduced by Wren into the general arrange- 
ment of Greenwich Hospital, and still forms the river front of the west 
side of the great square. 

Another important work of this period of Inigo Jones’ career 
was the Theatre of the Hall of the Barber-Surgeons in Monkwell 
Street, in the city of London. The room contained four degrees of 
cedar seats, one above another, in elliptical form, adorned with figures 
of the seven Liberal Sciences, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and a 
bust of King Charles I. The roof was an elliptical cupola. This, as 
Walpole calls it, “one of the best of Jones’ works,” was repaired, in 
the reign of George I., by the Earl of Burlington, the architect, and 
pulled down in the latter end of the last century, and sold for the 
value of the materials. ‘The designe of the Chirurgeon’s Theatre,” an 
oval, dated “1636,” is preserved in the portfolio of Jones’ drawings 
at Worcester College, Oxford. 

While Jones was disputing with the parishioners of St. Gregory, 
and actively engaged in rebuilding the Cathedral of St. Paul, he was 
also employed in planning the great square, or Piazza, of Covent Gar- 
den, for the Earl of Bedford. The square was formed about the year 
1631, though never completed; perhaps never designed in full. The 
Arcade, or Piazza, was carried along the whole of the north and east 
sides; the church completed the west; and the south was girt by a 
grove of trees and the garden-wall of Bedford House, in the Strand. 
The northern side was called the Great Piazza; the eastern side, the 
Little Piazza. “In the Arcade,” says Walpole, “there is nothing 
very remarkable; the pilasters are as errant and homely stripes as 
any plasterer would make.” This is true to the present appearance 
of the Arcade, though hardly true in Walpole’s time, when the 
whole elevation remained as Jones had built it, with stone pilasters, 
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on a red brick frontage. The pilasters as we now see them are 
lost in a mass of compo and white paint; the red bricks have been 
whitened over, and the pitched roofs of red tile replaced with 
flat slate. The church, the leading feature in the square, was com- 
menced in 1631, and not finished or even consecrated till the 27th 
of September, 1638. When the Earl of Bedford sent for Jones, he 
told him he wanted a chapel for the parishioners of Covent Garden; 
but added, he would not go to any considerable expense. “In short,” 
said he, “I would not have it much better than a barn.” “ Well, 
then,” replied Jones, “ you shall have the handsomest barn in Eng- 
land.” It was built originally of brick, with Tuscan columns of stone, 
to the portico, and a roof covered with red tiles. Jones was present 
at its consecration by Juxon. Lord Burlington repaired it with care 
and reverence in 1727; and in 1795, on its total destruction by fire, it 
was rebuilt of stone, by the elder Hardwick, on the plan and in the 
proportions of the original structure. Of the first church built by 
Jones there is a view by Hollar. This was the last of his works; for, 
though he lived fourteen years longer, with his mind unimpaired, and 
his portfolio full of noble designs for palaces and private houses—the 
Civil War diverted men’s thoughts and means from the peaceful em- 
ployment of architecture, and found for the King and his nobility 
other and sterner occupations than superintending squares, or rebuild- 
ing palaces. The stones quarried to restore St. Paul’s were taken, we 
have seen, to rebuild St. Gregory’s: Whitehall was left unfinished: 
Greenwich was a mere fragment of a large design: and the masons 
and workmen in the squares of Lincoln’s Inn and Covent Garden took 
to arms, and fought for King, or Commons, as interest or inclination 
led them. Poets, actors and engravers were alike thrown out of their 
usual occupations. Davenant, the Poet-Laureate, became lieutenant- 
general of ordnance, under the King; Wither, Governor of Farnham, 
for the Parliament; while Robinson, the actor, Hollar, Peake and 
Faithorne, the engravers, and one still greater, Inigo Jones himself, 
were taken with arms in their hands at the siege of Basing. 

The history of the last twelve years of Inigo Jones’ life, if au- 
thentically written, would be little more, there is reason to believe, 
than a history of anxieties and disappointments. He was imprisoned, 
but was fined for his loyalty. His office of Surveyor was at the best 
but nominal; for he was neither employed as Surveyor, nor paid as 
one. But he had saved money, which in those perilous times he was 
at a loss how to preserve. There were others in the same difficulty ; 
and Jones, uniting with Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, buried his money 
in a private place near his house, in Scotland Yard. That he had all 
the fears which Pepys, in a similar situation, so well describes, it is not 
too much to imagine; and he had need for alarm. The Parliament 
published an order, encouraging servants to inform of such conceal- 
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ments; and, as four of the workmen were privy to the deposit, Jones 
and his friend removed it privately, and with their own hands buried 
it in Lambeth Marsh. He had now survived the friends to whom he 
was indebted for his advancement, the poets with whom he had been 
associated, and the patrons to whom he owed his appointments. He 
had lived to see King Charles beheaded in the open street, before his 
own Banqueting House, at Whitehall— Ben Jonson and Chapman at 
rest, in Westminster Abbey and the churchyard of St. Giles in the 
Fields—and the Earl of Arundel and both the Earls of Pembroke, 
William and Philip, gathered to their ancestral vaults. Grief, misfort- 
unes and old age at last terminated his life. He died at Somerset 
House, in the Strand, on the 21st June, 1652, in his seventy-ninth year, 
and on the 26th of the same month was buried, by his own desire, by 
the side of his father and mother, in the church of St. Bennett, Paul’s 
Wharf, where a monument of white marble, for which he left one hun- 
dred pounds, was erected, with the following inscription: 


Ignatius Jones, Arm. 
Architectus Reg. Mag. Brit. celeberrimus 
Hic jacet. 

Aul. Alb. Reg. edificavit 
Templum D. Pauli restauravit : 
Natus Id. Julii MDLXXII. 

Obiit xi[x] cal. Junii MDCLI[T]. 


Vixit Ann. Ixxix D* xxx iix 


Uxoris Paturo amantissimo 
Preceptori suo meritissimo 
Heres et Discipulus 
Posuit Moerens Johan. Webb. 


It stood against the north wall, at some distance from his grave, and 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. It would have been well if 
Wren, in rebuilding the church, had rebuilt this monument. 

Inigo Jones never married, and the bulk of his property he be- 
queathed to John Webb, his executor, described, in his will, as having 
married “ Ann Jones, my kinswoman.” This John Webb wasa native 
of London and educated at the Merchants Tailors’ School. He was also 
the pupil of Jones, and succeeded to his master’s collection of designs, 
of which he made good use. He wrote, as has been already mentioned, 
“A Vindication” of Jones’ “Stonehenge Restored ;” and died 24th 
October, 1672, at Butleigh, in Somersetshire, on the same day that he 
made his will. His wife was his executrix, and all his “library and 
books, and all prints, and cuts, and drawings of architecture,” were 
left to his son, William Webb, with strict injunctions that they should 
be kept together. The collection—or at least a large part of it—be- 
longed, in Aubrey’s time, to Oliver, the City Surveyor, and subse- 
quently to a Dr. Clarke and the Earl of Burlington. Dr. Clarke’s col- 
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lection was bequeathed by him to Worcester College, Oxford, where it 
is still to be seen; and the Earl of Burlington’s portion has since de- 
scended to the Duke of Devonshire. That Jones’ library was a val- 
uable one, for the period in which he lived, may be inferred from 
Peacham, who observes, in his “‘ Complete Gentleman,” that he could 
only find Vasari in the library of Inigo Jones and in one other library. 
Two portraits of him by Vandyck are still extant. 

Vandyck and Jones were asked together to the dinners of the 
Painters’ Stainers’ Company, as appears by an entry in the Com- 
pany’s books; an honor which was considerable, and looked upon as 
such. They were friends; and Jones’ skill “in designing with his 
pen” was described by Vandyck “as not to be equalled by whatsoever 
great masters of his time, for boldness, softness, sweetness and sure- 
ness of his touches.’’ Notices, however trifling, that relate to two 
such men, cannot be devoid of interest, even to the general reader. 

Jones lived in Scotland Yard, was a Roman Catholic, and paid 
periodical fines to the overseers of the poor of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, for the privilege of eating flesh in Lent. In one of his books 
is the following prescription, written with his own hand: 


“ For the spleene and vomiting mellencoly—my owne. 

“Take capers, and wash of the vineger with warme water, then 
sett them on the fier in a scillett, and lett them boyle up on ortoo 
waumes, and take them of and straine the water from them in to a cul- 
lender, and kepe them in a pipkin: take aurance and wash them well, 
and then plump them on the fiere, and straine them out in to a cullen- 
der, and keep them in an other pipkin; take too spunfules, or less, of 
each of thes, mix them togeather, and eat them for a breakfast, and 
you may drink after them. This cured mee of the sharpe vomitinges 
w°" IT had hadd 36 yeares, but it is the frequent youse of them that 
doth the effect. This also hath cured many of the stoppinges of the 
spleene, who I have taught it to. I sumtimes youse sallet oyle with 
them, but it must bee verry good. I doe many times eat them with 
meat for a sallett, when I can not eate them in the morning.” 


To this he has added a marginal note—‘‘Aproved by many, as 
my Lo. Newcastell, M'. Ouldsworth.” The date of the entry is about 
1638. 

Among the works actually erected, assigned on good grounds to 
Inigo Jones, are: The Cabinet forthe King’s pictures at Whitehall, and 
the Queen’s Chapel, at St. James’; a front at Wilton—since disfig- 
ured—and a grotto at the end of the water; the middle parts of each 
end of the quadrangle, at St. John’s College, Oxford; Cobham Hall, 
in Kent, built for the Duke of Richmond and Lenox, and now the 
seat of Lord Darnley; Coleshill, in Berkshire, built for Sir Mark 
Pleydell, and now the seat of the Earl of Radnor; the Grange, in 
Hampshire, the seat of Lord Ashburton, and since altered by the late 
Mr. Wilkins. “It is not a large house,” says Walpole, who writes be- 
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fore the alterations, “but by far one of the best proofs of his taste— 
the hall, which opens to a small vestibule, with a cupola, and the stair- 
case adjoining, are beautiful models of the purest and most classical 
antiquity ;” a gate at Oatlands, still standing; a gate at Holland 
House, Kensington, still there, but stupidly divided ; a gate at Beau- 
fort House, Chelsea, removed by Lord Burlington to Chiswick; and 
Wing, in Buckinghamshire, pulled down by Sir William Stanhope. 
Ashburnham House in Westminster, and some houses in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, were of his design, and carry the fleur-de- 
lys, in compliment to Queen Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France. Among the works of a more doubtful character, attributed to 
Jones, are: Albins, in Essex ; Pishiobury, in Hertfordshire, built for Sir 
Walter Mildmay; Charlton House, in Kent, built for Sir Adam New- 
ton; Amesbury, in Wiltshire ;Gunnersbury, near Brentford ; Chevening, 
in Kent; the front of the garden of Hinton St. George, in Somerset- 
shire; a front at Castle Ashby, in Northamptonshire ; Chilham Castle ; 
the tower of the church at Staines, where he is said to have once lived ; 
a part of Sion House, near Brentford ; Brympton, in Somersetshire, 
the mansion of Sir Philip Sydenham; a part of the church of St. 
Catherine Cree, in Leadenhall Street ; a bridge at Gwydder, in Wales, 
on the estate of the Duke of Ancaster; Drumlanrig Castle, in Dum- 
friesshire ; Heriot’s Hospital, in Edinburgh ; and the more modern part 
of Glamis Castle. Amesbury and Gunnersbury (now no longer standing) 
were built by Webb, perhaps from Jones’ designs. In the portfolio 
of Inigo Jones’ drawings at Worcester College there still exist designs 
entitled “upright for my Lord Maltravers his house at loatsbury 
1638 ”— “ Mr. Surveyor’s designe for S' Peter Killigrew’s house in the 
Blackfriars ’—“ ceiling of the Countess of Pembroke’s bed-chamber” 
— ceiling of the great staire at Wilton ”—“ for the ceiling in the Cab- 
inet-Room, Wilton, 1649”—‘“ ceiling of the Countess of Carnarvon’s 
bed-chamber ”"— “ ceiling of the Countess of Carnaroon’s with- 
drawing-room ’’—an enriched and gilt ceiling, in panels, for York 
House, with the Duke of Buckingham’s motto, “ Fidei Coticula Crux,” 
worked in, as on the Water Gate; “wainscott and moulds for the 
Consultation Room at Physician’s College,” dated 1651, and marked 
“not taken;” with designs for temples (Parthenon-like, with statues 
and pediments filled with sculptures), for churches, one which Gibbs 
must have seen, and another with obelisks on towers—“ for a Foun- 
tain in a Wall at Greenwich, 1637”—for “ Exchanges or Merchants’ 
Piazzas ’—and for the “ Office of the Works at Newmarket.” There 
is also an exquisite pencil drawing for a portion of the Banqueting 
House, with the statues; an early and different design for the church 
in Covent Garden; a most delicately pencilled drawing of the Por- 
tico to St.Paul’s, with the statues ; a design “for the modell of the Star 
Chamber,” dated 1617; and two “uprights of the Palace at 
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Somerset House,” dated “ 1638,” and marked “not taken.” An ele- 
vation and ground-plot for a new house for the Earl of Pembroke, on 
the site of Durham House, in the Strand, and signed “ John Webb” 
(the ground plot is marked “not taken,” and dated 1649), are also pre- 
served in this folio. 

In the portions of the Webb library which finally passed to the 
Duke of Devonshire there is an exceedingly interesting collection of 
Jones’ designs for habits and Masques at Court, mounted in two folio 
volumes; some boxes of architectural drawings, many perhaps by 
Webb; and others of roughly colored designs for scenery in Masques, 
carrying upon them the splashes of the distemper color with which 
the scenes were painted. Among these were two designs for cos- 
tuming actors in Shakespearian characters—viz.: Romeo arrayed in 
the Domino, and carrying the torch for the masqued ball at Cap- 
ulet’s house at which he intruded uninvited, and where he first saw 
Juliet; and a make-up for Jack Cade, evidencing plainly that the 
character of Cade was to be made as ridiculous and contemptible as 
possible. This latter cartoon is reproduced in Mr. Thomas’ Intro- 
duction to the Bankside Edition of the Second Part of Henry VI. 
In the Lansdowne Mss. (No. 1171) in the British Museum, there is also 
preserved a collection of sketches of Jones’ plans for shifting scenery 
and “ wings ” in Court Masques. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF SHAKESPEARIAN 
CRITICISM. 


SECOND PAPER. 


IT was Alfred de Vigny who once said that “ toute tragédie etait un 
catastrophe et un dénouement d'une action deja mire au lever du rideau.” 
But it was not—and this is not Shakespeare—never was and never 
could be Shakespeare. Doubtless every nation has a right to prefer 
its own idea of what a tragedy is or should be. There is no disputing 
the maxim that there is no disputing about tastes, even though it 
happens to be the fact that unfortunately each nation has insisted 
upon the recognition of its own taste as absolute. Even M. Chasles, 
in spite of his English education and sympathies, and with all his 
admiration for Shakespeare, was too much of a Frenchman not to 
believe that the classic drama is the only perfect form. “The perfec- 
tion of the drama, as drama, is in Sophocles; and it will always be a 
mistake to seek in Shakespeare the finished beauty and supreme pro- 
portions, the relation of the parts to the whole, in a word the com- 
plete art of the drama; what we must seek in that great man is the 
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strict and minute examination of humanity, the metaphysical and yet 
living distinctions of Hamlet and Macbeth; the sublime qualities of 
the philosopher and observer. The men of genius of the Gothic and 
barbarian world, of which Shakespeare is the intellectual king, have 
achieved the poetical beauty of details by the study of truth; whereas 
Sophocles and Racine, penetrated with the sentiment of beauty, have 
given to truth a form at once lovely and immortal.” M. Chasles con- 
tinues, comparing the two nations: “ Emanant du sentiment du beau, 
Tart hellenique ueut la beaut de la forme, et tend & Tunité; le génie 
contraire, attaché & la séverité du devoir, cherche le vrai, et tend ala 
variété A Tun, [harmontie est la regle; a Lautre, la profondeur dans 
le caprice.” * This passage well describes, though somewhat affectedly, 
the national tendencies of the Hellenic and Teutonic mind. The 
Greeks worshipped beauty, and sacrificed to it every other considera- 
tion. All their statues are calm, if the Laocoon is, as we suppose, sub- 
sequent to Virgil. Love, Desire, Pain, and even Terror, are repre- 
sented in majestic repose. The convulsions of passion were as 
sedulously avoided by the Greeks as they are eagerly sought after by 
the Teutonic race. The Belvidere Apollo has conquered, and is calm. 
Fawns and Satyrs are monsters—yet beautiful. Caliban under a 
Greek hand would have been handsome. Medusa’s face is lovely and 
grave; the terror is in her serpent-locks. . 

As soon as ever the critical nature of French poetry is properly 
appreciated, there can be no difficulty in understanding French crit- 
icisms upon foreign poets. Their fastidiousness is at once accounted 
for; and that verbal sensitiveness which has astonished Englishmen 
seems to be a subject of wonder. We shall then no longer laugh at 
Voltaire for being shocked at “ the itching palm of Cassius,” at Hamlet’s 
talking of his mother’s “shoes,” and at “not a mouse stirring.” On 
the contrary, we shall fully comprehend how French poetry, scrupu- 
lously avoiding every detail which may be prosaic or vulgar (unless, 
indeed, lighted up by passion, and then few things can be vulgar), 
seeks by every possible artifice of language to distinguish itself from 
ordinary speech. It is pitched altogether in a higher key ; and, there- 
fore, the familiarities of English poetry sound discordant in it. Still, 
after all, the French do not adopt a different principle from that 
adopted in our own poetry; they only enforce it with greater rigor. 
There are many terms and many subjects which are banished by us 
from poetry on account of their vulgar or unpoetic associations ; nor 
is this the case only with words appropriated to disgusting objects. 
A wig, for example, has nothing unusual or disgusting ; yet the most 
daring poet would never introduce the word “wig” upon a serious occa- 
sion. And we all remember how Dr. Johnson objected to the use of 





* «Etudes sur l’Antiquité,” p. 5.. 
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the words “ knife” and “ blanket” in Macbeth’s lines, because a knife 
was an instrument “used by butchers in the meanest employments,” 
and that it was impossible to think of heaven “ peeping through the 
blanket of the dark” without laughing. What an Englishman should 
feel if the word “wig” were introduced, the French feel when they 
find a queen’s shoes mentioned in a profoundly serious passage. An 
English lover, indeed, may indite a woful ballad to “his mistress’s 
eye-brow,” but by no means to her nose; if he allude to her breath, 
it must be toits “ aroma,” not its “smell.” Heroic bards may lawfully 
speak of bread or wine, but not of brandy or beef—though more 
heroic aliments than the former. Such are the finicalities and fads of 
speech. : 

That etiquette should prescribe certain restrictions in language, 
and that a court amusement should not offend by uncourtly language, 
may, to a great extent, justify the timidity of Racine and Voltaire; 
but never was there a more complete error than what Voltaire and the 
French critics promulgated respecting the classical precedent for their 
fastidiousness. The Greeks were in no way so timid. Whoever is 
familiar with their drama must be aware of the singular ignorance con- 
cerning it which the French critics, at the time they were always citing 
it as a model, universally displayed. The principles they profess to 
have drawn from it are contradicted perpetually by the drama itself. 
The Greeks often violated the unities, sometimes mingled comedy 
(and not very “ dignified” comedy) with tragedy, and certainly were 
by no means alarmed at familiar words. 

French taste for a long time reigned supreme. From the fall of 
its empire we date the rise of the opinion that Shakespeare was a care- 
ful artist—not a blind, irregular genius, stumbling on fine passages by 
accident. The periwig of Louis XIV., however, had long overshad- 
owed European literature. The French critics claimed to be the 
legitimate successors of the throne of Aristotle. England, Germany, 
Italy and Spain, all more or less avowedly, submitted to the yoke. 
Rome did not more completely subdue the world by her arms, in her 
high and palmy days, than France subdued the literature of Europe. 
But universal dominion cannot rest on unsound foundations. An 
irruption of the Germans was destined in both cases to shatter an 
unnatural empire, and restore to Europe its liberty and to nations 
their nationality. Lessing was the Attila of this literary revolution. 
While passing into Germany, let us leave France by the Pyrenees, and 
cast a glance at Spain—a country where, if Schlegel’s famous distinc- 
tion between classic and romantic art had any value, Shakespeare 
should have found the most hearty and genial reception. The truth, 
however, is that in spite of some external resemblances, the Spanish 
drama differs profoundly from the English, and in truth is much nearer 
in spirit to the French. The adoption of French taste in Spain was, 
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therefore, as easily accomplished as it was slowly superseded. It may 
be said to have begun with Calderon; a startling assertion, perhaps, 
but by no means difficult of proof. Calderon was the first to borrow 
from the French, though in borrowing he kept to his own dramatic 
style, as Corneille had kept to his in borrowing from the Spaniards. 
Calderon took from Corneille the Heraclus, which he christened : 
“En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira.’ The acknowledged 
supremacy of French literature over Spanish literature would strengthen 
under the dominion of the Bourbons. As early as 1737 Luzan pub- 
lished his “ La Poetica, 0 reglas de la poesia en general,” which was 
composed from Aristotle and Bossu, and which long continued to be 
an absolute authority. It was only by enormous struggles that 
Spain emancipated herself from the bondage of classic rules. But 
unhappily she changed masters without recovering her nationality; 
quitting the French classicists she passed over to the French roman- 
cists. Imitation for imitation, one can scarcely congratulate them on 
a change which placed Dumas and De Musset on the pedestals of 
Corneille and Racine. 

There was no Voltaire to introduce Shakespeare into Spain; and 
little would it have profited Shakespearian criticism had such a man 
been found. The greatest name we have seen affixed to Shakespeare 
in the country of Cervantes is Moratin. He translated Hamlet, and 
translated it in prose! Moratin had learned from Voltaire to admire 
the philosophic insight of that play; but he learned, in the same 
school, to deplore its want of art, its degrading triviality of language, 
and its intolerable mixture of “low scenes” with dignified tragedy. 
French criticism on poetry is narrow enough in French hands; at 
second hand it becomes insufferable. 

The first foreigner whose vision was keen enough to see beyond the 
mists of prejudice and pedantry, who could discern the eternal principles 
of art under every variety of form, and whohad the glory of proclaiming 
Shakespeare to be the greatest dramatist the world had ever seen, was 
Gottlob Ephraim Lessing. French taste was absolute when he first 
raised up the standard of revolt. Frederick was on the throne, and 
called Voltaire his friend. Heavy Germans had no higher ambition 
than that of imitating the elegance and grace of fastidious France. 
Zaire, “ dictated by love itself,” was the consummation of finished art. 
There was but one Voltaire, and Gottsched was his prophet! While 


that creed was in the ascendant, Lessing, the restless, daring, brilliant 
guerilla chief, attacked both Voltaire and his prophet. He contrasted 
Shakespeare with the French poet—contrasted them with polemical 
dexterity, with rare acuteness, with invincible logic—and at once 
dwarfed the conventional elegancies of the Frenchman by placing 
them beside the majestic proportions of our giant. 

“No one dares deny,” proclaimed the Leipsiger Bibliothek, “ that 
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the German stage owes its greatest improvements to Herr Gottsched.” 
In answer to this defiance Lessing sprang into the arena. His answer 
was a thunderclap: “I am that No one!” He not only denied it ; 
he did more: he shattered Gottsched’s pretensions, and told his coun- 
trymen that there was a Shakespeare. Gottsched had heard, indeed, 
of that obscure British poet, and knew that “the English made 
a great fuss about his theatrical poems.” But what of that? Had 
there not been a certain Mrs. Lennox, who had exposed the faults 
even of his most celebrated pieces? (Doch hat sich in neuren Zeiten 
Frau Lennox gefunden, die Vielen seiner beriihmtesten Stiicken die 
Fehler gewiesen hat!) What, then, could Lessing mean by praising 
this rude, uncultured writer? He had mot read Mrs. Lennox appar- 
ently! but, on the other hand, he dad read Shakespeare. To a nat- 
ural sagacity scarcely ever surpassed, Lessing fortunately joined a 
familiarity with the masterpieces of ancient and of modern art. He 
knew Aristotle much better than most of those who professed to fol- 
low him; and he knew him too well to pin his faith upon any dictum 
which the “stout Stagyrite’’ had advanced for the guidance of the 
Greeks. Armed at all points, with learning, with logic, with wit, and 
with a flexible taste, he triumphed over the pedants of his day, and 
first taught Germany where Shakespeare ought to stand. No one can 
have read the “ Dramaturgie” without regretting that so few of its pages 
are devoted to Shakespeare. There is enough, however, to show what 
Lessing, the critic, could achieve. 

Wieland’s translation came to assist Lessing’s criticism ; and from 
that day Shakespeare found a second home in Germany. Goethe, 
Herder, Lenz, Merk, Gerstenberg, the Schlegels, Tieck, Schiller— 
poets, critics and philosophers—all combined to contribute their 
mite of illustration, and to solve the various questions raised by 
his genius and his life. It would be unjust to deny that to Germany 
Europe owes much of its relish for, and intelligence of Shakespeare. 
But, on the other hand, it is just as certain that to Germany Europe 
owes no inconsiderable amount of nonsense, triviality and perverted 
criticism, against which it is time to make a stand. German criticism, 
in fact, has now usurped the despotic throne formerly occupied by the 
French. Its authority is respectfully bowed to, or humbly dissented 
from, in England, America, France and Italy. Dogmatic writers sud- 
denly become timid when they confront German critics; and the spirit 
of German criticism is scarcely ever opposed. In the few observations 
we have to offer, we must beg the reader to remember that our limits 
do not admit of anything like a comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject; and therefore if our remarks are rather upon the weak points of 
German criticism than upon the strong, it is because it seems to us 
that the weak points most need attention at present. 

Goethe, as the greatest of all Germans, is peculiarly interesting 
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when he speaks about Shakespeare; and many are the luminous and 
profound remarks with which he has exalted his theme. So wise and 
poetical a mind could not fail to recognize the wisdom and beauty of 
so great a poet; but after having imitated in Gétz von Berlichingen and 
in Egmont the free movement and historic pictures of the English 
dramatist, he came, in the later period of his life, to a conclusion 
which, the more we think of it, the more paradoxical it appears. He 
wrote an essay to prove that Shakespeare was not a great theatrical 
writer! It is a curious illustration of the absence of fixed principles, 
that two such critics as Goethe and Charles Lamb (not to mention 
others) should have gravely maintained that Shakespeare’s very ex- 
cellences as a dramatic poet prevented the success of his works on 
the stage—in other words, the excellences were so great that they 
failed to produce the very effects for which they were employed! 
This extraordinary fallacy has taken deep root. We constantly meet 
with it in print, and in conversation. To object to any stage repre- 
sentation of “those immortal works,” is very generally considered to 
be a mark of delicate and refined taste. Shakespeare would certainly 
have thought it but a sorry compliment. It is worth while to look 
into the confusion out of which this opinion has proceeded. True it 
is, that no stage representation of Othello, Hamlet or Lear can be 
critically satisfactory, or perfectly adequate to our desires. Actors, 
the best of them, are but indifferent personifications of those ideal 
figures with which the poet’s creative mind has peopled the world. 
In reading Shakespeare, our imagination is lifted up into a purely 
ideal region, where it holds direct and undisturbed converse with the 
imagination of the great poet; while in seezng Shakespeare on the 
stage, our conceptions are necessarily lowered by the presence of the 
bodily forms of actors. But if the impressions be thus in some meas- 
ure degraded, on the other hand they become greatly more intense. 
Hamlet may have a large mouth, Imogen thick ankles, Othello may be 
hoarse, Coriolanus be perhaps “a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion” 
—and it will be asked, are these Shakespeare’s characters? We an- 
swer, objections of this kind would interdict all representation upon 
the stage. If there is to be an acted drama, scenic representation 
must be accepted with all its imperfections, for the sake of its incal- 
culable advantages. One is apt to underrate the value of the stage 
from familiarity with its performances. Yet it can scarcely be denied 
that if we had never seen Macbeth, Othello or Hamlet performed, our 
conceptions of them would have been far less vivid than they are. In 
proof of this, let any one compare his enjoyment of a play which he 
has never seen acted, with that of one which he has seen well acted. 
Kean’s Shylock and Othello produced an infinitely grander effect than 
could have been reached by any closet reading. But was Kean at all 
ideal, in person, voice or gesture? To say that many beauties occur 
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to us in the closet, which escape us on the stage, is very true, or that 
many beauties occur to us when we see a play acted, which escape 
us in the closet (which is perhaps truer) ; but these assertions have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with this objection. The two pleasures are so 
far from being opposite and inconsistent, that neither of them will be 
ever experienced in the highest degree, except in the case of plays 
which are capable of standing the double test. Besides, we are per- 
suaded that the same persons who are most delighted in reading the 
plays at home, will be those who are most delighted at seeing them 
well acted. Originally, it must be remembered too, there was no 
room for this distinction. In Shakespeare’s time, plays were written 
for the theatre and not for the study; the stage was their only publi- 
cation. Therefore, if Shakespeare put forth his strength to suit this 
mode of publication and failed, he was in that case a bungling artist ; 
and the “ excellences ” which caused that failure were not excellences, 
but splendid faults. But the fact is that he succeeded: and that 
these excellences have converted his success with his contemporaries 
into immortal fame. The plays of Shakespeare, which were the delight 
of the “ Globe,” continue, as we have observed above in replying to a 
different objection, to be the delight of every age and station. They 
are still “ the divine, the matchless” of “‘ every play-house bill,” as much 
as in Pope’s time; and constantly performed to the lowest, as well as 
highest audiences. Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and Romeo and Jultet, 
charm the uncultivated crowd in suburban theatres, quite as much as 
the more reflective audiences at theatres royal. Those who cannot 
follow Hamlet in his far-reaching scepticism, who know nothing of 
the southern romance which glows in Romeo and Fuliet, who cannot 
be supposed to appreciate the airy fancy or profound wisdom of the 
poet, are nevertheless fascinated by his acted plays. This is a suffi- 
cient answer to all who may be disposed to doubt his theatrical excel- 
lence, in consequence of their seeing in him beauties beyond and 
above the reach of a mere playwright, and a perfect answer to the 
transcendental, the esthetic and the creative critics of the present day, 
who expound to us the beauties of Shakespeare’s purposes and eschat- 
ological aims in writing his plays. 

The truth is that Goethe, though a great poet, was but an indiffer- 
ent dramatist, and confounded dramatic art with poetic art. Not 
to mention his own plays, there is striking evidence extant of his false 
notions of dramatic art. He altered and adapted Romeo and Juliet 
for the Weimar Theatre. A. W. Schlegel had, in a celebrated essay, 
shown the necessary connection of every scene in the original play; 
but Goethe, under the perversion of his wrong notions of theatrical 
exigencies, undertook to make it what he called a “stage-play.” The 
success of this experiment is instructive; during the five and twenty 
years which have elapsed since the attempt was made, this “ stage- 
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play” has been acted on no single German stage—in spite of the 
prestige of Goethe’s name. What! the piece arranged solely with a 
view to stage effect fails, and the “untheatrical” original always suc- 
ceeds? Does not this tell us, what indeed we knew before, that 
Shakespeare understood his art and its application to the stage better 
than the poet-manager Goethe? 

The curious may compare Goethe’s adaptation with the original. 
Whole acts are altered, and important scenes omitted. We will give 
one “specimen brick.” The opening scene or exposition of Romeo and 
Juliet in Shakespeare is, as usual, masterly; being both dramatic in 
spirit and theatrical in effect. It strikes the true key-note, and arrests 
the spectator’s attention by its lively action. The quarrel between the 
followers of the Montagues and Capulets exhibits the enmity of the 
two houses as intense and of old standing. That Voltaire should have 
been shocked at such an undignified exposition, and at a servant’s 
saying, “ Do you bite your thumb at me, sir?” is intelligible enough; 
but is it not strange to find Goethe omitting such a characteristic and 


effective scene? He supplies its place with a chorus sung by ser- 
vants : 
“ Ziindet die Lampen an, 

Windet auch Krinze dran 

Hell sei das Haus! 

Ehret die miachtige 

Feier mit Tanz: und Schmaus, 

Capulet der Priachtige 

Richtet sie aus;” 
and so forth! 

We need only allude to Goethe’s thoughtful and inventive criticism 
on the character of Ham/et—it is known to every one. But a remark 
upon the Ghost is too curious and too little known to be passed over. 
In the scene between Hamlet and his mother, the entrance of the 
Ghost was thus indicated in the first edition: “ Enter the Ghost, z hzs 
night-gown /” Goethe noticing it, says: ‘Who is not pained at first 
learning that? Who does not reject such an idea? And yet, if we 
think of it, we shall find it to be correct. The Ghost is cased in 
armor when he first appears before the sentinels on the platform. 
But we begin to feel ashamed of ourselves for having so long tolerated 
his appearance in the private chamber of the queen armed thus cap-a- 
pie. How much more homely, domestic, and therefore, when we re- 
alize it, terrible, he now appears, in the same form in which he was 
wont to appear in this chamber, in his night-dress and unarmed!” 
Goethe, in further proof of the first edition being agreeable to Shake- 
speare’s intention, adduces Hamlet’s words: 


“My father in his habit as he liv’d.” 


This seems to be conclusive. For, as Hamlet had already seen the 
Ghost in armor, and the armor had been specified, the remark “in 
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his habit as he lived” would have been uncalled for and out of 
place, unless the habit were different from that in which Hamlet had 
already seen him. But what would Voltaire have said to a ghost in 
his night-gown. 

Goethe has assisted us in the appreciation of certain passages, and 
of one character ; but he has given us no assistance towards a clearer 
insight into dramatic art. Tieck, whose long-promised work on 
Shakespeare has for some years been suspected to be a promise des- 
tined to remain unfilfilled, has in several detached criticisms thrown 
considerable light both on poetical and theatrical difficulties. Among 
the very best of his criticisms is one on Shakespeare’s treatment of 
the supernatural (¢heBehandlung des Wunderbaren, writtenin 1793). Al- 
though the main idea of this essay was given by Lessing in his com- 
parison between the ghost in Semiramis and the ghost in Hamlet, 


Tieck has the credit of having applied and developed the idea with 
felicity. 


The Schlegels are constantly mentioned in connection with 
Shakespeare; and their merits are certainly great. It is but justice, 
however, to add that they, too, owe almost everything to Lessing. 
All that they have done (translation apart) is but an offshoot from Less- 
ing and Herder. When once Lessing had destroyed the reigning 
prejudices about art, and shown the narrowness of French principles, 


and the vital force and richness of Shakespeare, they who came after 
him had an easy task. If the Schlegels had but followed him in the 
spirit as well as in the novelties of his criticism, the world would have 
been spared a quantitity of verbiage and fantastic speculation. A. W. 
Schlegel’s “ Lectures” are wonderful as lectures, in which the rhetoric 
is always effective; but they have been singularly overrated as philo- 
sophical criticisms. Considered as rhetorical expositions, they have a 
clearness and an eloquence which has carried them over Europe; but 
we cannot compliment them on their depth or sagacity. The lecture 
upon Shakespeare contains a number of “fine things” said about the 
poet ; but it is rather a panegyric than a critique. The ideas, when 
there are ideas, have all the vagueness in which rhetoricians delight, 
and which philosophers condemn. Expanding an idea which is to be 
found in Lessing respecting organic and mechanical forms, Schlegel 
tells us with much emphasis that Shakespeare was an “ organic artist.” 
But in spite of his glowing praise of the poet’s “ profound art,” we defy 
the most acute reader to divine what the precise nature of that art 
actually is. It may be comforting to know that Shakespeare “ worked 
upon certain profound principles;” but we should like the teacher to 
have told us what those principles were, and how we are to detect 
their “ working” in the plays. Lessing, on the contrary, though less 
profuse in displays of philosophical language, tells us plainly and 
forcibly in what Shakespeare’s art consists, and in what it is superior 
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to the art of Voltaire. Schlegel speaks finely and discriminatingly 
upon the masterly power of characterization which Shakespeare ex- 
hibits; but that is a topic with regard to which there never has been 
a dispute, from Ben Jonson downwards. In other respects, and when 
he descends to details, he is lost ; the heights of abstraction and cloudy 
vagueness alone are congenial to his spirit. We cannot indeed help 
suspecting the value of those “ profound principles of criticism” which 
lead a man to decry Moliére, to despise Racine, to place Calderon on 
a level with Shakespeare—and to proclaim that Sr John Oldcastle 
and Lord Thomas Cromwell are not only “unquestionably written 
by Shakespeare,” but are “ deserving to be classed among the best and 
maturest of his works!” Nor can we hope to fathom principles which 
are to prove that Shakespeare’s anachronisms “ were for the most part 
committed purposely, and after great consideration”—and that in 
Shylock “ we hear a sprinkling of the Jewish pronunciation in the 
mere written words—as we sometimes still find it in the higher 
classes notwithstanding their social refinement.” Dashing rhet- 
oric carries the day throughout. You are authoritatively told 
that Shakespeare is an artist. So far so good. You are then fur- 
ther informed that the peculiarity of this Shakespearian art is “its 
thorough realization of the romantic spirit.” Here you begin to 
feel a haze descending; a modest misgiving steals upon your mind as 
to whether you clearly apprehend the nature of this same “ romantic 
spirit ;’”” you wish to understand the distinction between classic and 
romantic. The wish is rational; and the philosopher is only too 
happy to enlighten you—in the following luminous sentences: “The 
whole of ancient poetry and art is as it were a rhythmical guomos, 
an harmonious promulgation of the permanently established legisla- 
tion of a world submitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting itself in 
the eternal images of things.” This is not very clear, perhaps, but it 
sounds well; and as, after all, you care little, perhaps, about ancient 
art, you hurry on to what is said about the modern—There at any rate 
he may be intelligible. Let ussee. “ The romantic poetry, again, is 
the expression of the secret attracticn to a chaos, which is concealed 
between the regulated creation, even in its very bosom, and which is 
perpetually striving after new and wonderful births; the animating 
spirit of original love hovers here anew over the waters.” We hope 
some of our readers may understand this: but for ourselves, we 
would only ask why, if Shakespeare is the realization of the spirit 
above described, the critic has not undertaken to point out the “secret 
attraction to chaos” and the “love hovering over the waters” in 
Shakespeare’s separate plays? But instead of this, he contents him- 
self with meagre and somewhat commonplace remarks upon the story 
and the characters. 

If we have dwelt on Schlegel’s defects, and especially on the exag- 
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gerated pretensions of his philosophy, it is because the peculiar char- 
acter and boast of German criticism is what it calls its “ Philosophy of 
Art.” This sounding name imposes. The application of abstract 
“‘ principles” to works which the artists themselves never suspected to 
be philosophical, gives a novel air to criticism, and seduces the unwary. 
But unless we are greatly deceived, this philosophy of art is a vain 
and misplaced employment of ingenuity; and will no more advance 
criticism than ontological speculations will advance human knowledge. 
To understand Nature, we must observe her manifestations, and trace 
out the laws of the coexistence and succession of phenomena. And, 
in the same way, to understand Art, we must patiently examine the 
works of art; and, from a large observation of successful efforts, de- 
duce general conclusions respecting the laws upon which success de- 
pends. To confine ourselves for the present to Shakespeare, the 
drama is, as we have said, not poetry only, but poetry applied to a 
particular purpose. That purpose is stage-representation. In dra- 
matic criticism, therefore, there are two departments: one treating of a 
play as poetry, in which case it is to be judged exactly in the same 
way as any other poem—epic, ode or elegy; the other treating of a 
play as a theatrical work—in which case it must be judged according 
to the indispensable conditions and requisitions of the stage. Now we 
have already stated—and it will be evident to all who will examine 
Shakespearian criticism upon this distinction—that, while the former 
of these departments has been carefully studied in every direction and 
from every point of view, the latter has been almost entirely neglected. 
As a poet, Shakespeare needs little further illustration; so diligent, 
so sagacious, and so comprehensive has been criticism. As a drama- 
tist, he has been byturns, absurdly enough, tested, according to classic 
rules, tothe rules of French tragedy, and, finally, to those of German 
philosophy. No German, Lessing excepted, seems to have borne dis- 
tinctly in mind the simple fact, that the drama is only amenable to the 
laws of stage representation. It has even been thought to be honoring 
Shakespeare to call him essentially untheatrical; and to say that the 
plays which he above all things meant for representation (he would 
not publish them himself in any other form) are really ill adapted to 
representation ! The Germans are greatly to blame for this; and their 
“ philosophical principles” appear to be as much beside the real ques- 
tion as the “classic rules” which attempted to oppose their arbitrary 
limits to the poet’s wide and sweeping range. 

Franz Horn—whose five volumes (“ Shakespeare Erlaiitert ’’), in 
spite of much that is questionable and a little that is decidedly fantastic, 
do, nevertheless, contain some solid instruction—is pushed to the wall 
and despised by his countrymen, because he is not philosophical. 
His minute and laborious analyses of the characters, however, are al- 
ways worth reading, and are likely generally to set the reader think- 
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ing. He is a German Hazlitt. He does not unravel the tangled 
question of dramatic art, but he throws considerable light on the 
dramatic foet. Passing over a multitude of inferior writers, vying 
with each other in uttering obscurities, we pause at Ulrici’s famous 
work, allured by its title and its reputation. It is entitled ‘“ Shake- 
speare’s Dramatic Art ;” yet there is nota syllable in it relating to the 
drama, properly speaking! It is a bulky treatise of pseudo-philosophy, 
of which Shakespeare is the text. Had Lessing been alive, how mer- 
cilessly would he have flagellated this pompous book! We can fancy 
his amusement on reading that elaborate chapter which explains 
Shakespeare’s poetic theory of life ( poetische Weltanschauung), in which, 
after a succession of dreary platitudes, the author arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: Shakespeare was a Christian poet, and in his 
dramas we must learn to read Christian philosophy, just as in Sopho- 
cles we read Greek philosophy. This conclusion Ulrici is at pains to 
establish with great gravity and form, as if it were a novelty, and an 
important one. He accordingly describes at great length what was 
the spirit of Paganism, and what is the spirit of Christianity ; and after 
proving that in the Christian theory of life Destiny has no place, he 
shows that Shakespeare did not employ Destiny as a tragic agency ! 

“« Shakespeare’s invention,” he says, “ composition, characteriza- 
tion, and language—in short, his dramatic style, although in the first 
instance qualified by the notion of dramatic art which lived within 
him, derives its most decided peculiarity from his particular view of 
that relation between God and the world, from which the nature, life 
and history of humanity first derives its true import. We allude to 
his poetical apprehension of the universal system of things.” Here 
is a plain assertion that Shakespeare’s most decided peculiarity is de- 
rived from his taking a Christian and not a heathen view of life. Con- 
sidering that he was born, bred and educated in a Christian country, 
and that he was addressing a Christian audience, the fact of his not 
adopting the heathen theory of life might, we think, have been more 
simply accounted for; and towards the close of this chapter it does 
seem to have occurred to the learned author that this “ peculiarity ” 
must be shared by every other Christian poet. But he gets rid of the 
difficulty, in a singular passage in which he claims for Shakespeare 
the distinction of exhibiting in his plays the Christian theory with 
greater purity, distinctness and completeness! The writer of that 
very foolish book on the “ Religion and Philosophy of Shakespeare,” 
in which the poet is made an atheist, is not more hopelessly wrong 
than Ulrici is in making Shakespeare, above all things, a Calvinist. 
Charles Butler and others have imagined that they could discover 
symptoms of his having been a Roman Catholic. So much for these 
suppositions. But let us grant for a moment that all Ulrici says about 
Shakespeare’s Christian view of life is true ; what has that, we ask, to 
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do with the question of dramatic art? If Shakespeare were a phi- 
losopher, and his plays had been only meant for treatises, Ulrici’s 
attempt would have been dull, indeed, but justifiable; but to look at 
plays in this light could only occur to a German professor. We 
knew before that a German was not easily satisfied with looking 
directly at a thing: his tendency is always to look beyond it; but 
such specimens of “profundity” as we meet with in Ulrici, at every 
turn, are gems which shine all the brighter from their leaden “set- 
ting.” Here is one in which he detects the profound significance 
of Shakespeare’s quibbles: “If, then, we go back to the origin of this 
verbal play, and further reflect that Shakespeare never kept up this 
game of rejoinder and antithesis emptily and unmeaningly, but that 
with him it has always some meaning, and not unfrequently a most 
profound significance, we shall see good reason for the whole repre- 
sentation being pervaded by it. For in this discrepancy between the 
indicated matter and its indication, and the inappropriateness of the 
same or similar words to express wholly different objects, we have the 
revelation of the deep fundamental and original disagreement between 
human life and its true idea; as well as the inadequacy of human 
cognition and knowledge of which language is the expression, for the 
wide range of objective truth and reality, and consequently of the 
weakness entailed upon man’s noblest intellectual power by the fall 
and the first lie.” Philosophy which enables a man to penetrate 
depths like these, can serenely smile down the laughter of Englishmen, 
who, it is notorious, are totally wanting in the “ philosophic sense.” 
This much, however, we must say for Dr. Ulrici, that he is not, 
like Schlegel, guilty of the gross inconsistency of laying down abstract 
principles, and forgetting to apply them when he comes to the separate 
plays. On the contrary he sturdily proceeds to apply his philosophy ; 
and each play serves him as the text fora moral sermon. The ser- 
mon indeed is not good; but.at any rate it isa sermon. We are not 
much edified, to be sure, by learning that in Othello, ‘“‘ wedlock, so far 
as it is the chief element and a leading motive in the social develop- 
ment of the human race, is the position of life from which the poet 
has surveyed the horizon of the tragic view of the world and provi- 
dence ;”* nor will it much increase our sympathy with, and delight in, 
that tragic masterpiece, to learn that Othello, unhappy man, “like 
Romeo, misemploys his divine gifts;” and, forgetting “ their true des- 
tination, devotes himself to this earthly life.” Othello had indeed 
noble qualities; but they were dashed to pieces, were “ powerless and 
unsupported, so soon as he looked upon this earth alone as his abiding 
stay, and not as a passing moment of the eternal life of humanity.” 
Ulrici called his book “Commentaries on Shakespeare.” But 





* Trans. p; 164. Orig: p. 171; 
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the title was a misnomer: it should have been called “ Sermons on 
Shakespeare.” It finds a lesson in every play, and a didactic purpose 
in every personage and incident inthe whole canon! And yet, serious 
as were Ulrici’s defects, it would be unjust to deny that in large degree 
he has the greatest of merits, that of the suggestiveness, which every 
grave examination of such a subject must possess. Few people will 
feel that they have learned anything from Dr. Ulrici; but he may 
have stimulated inquiry and suggested valuable lines of research. As 
a contribution to the theory of dramatic art, in any sense of the term, 
his book is worthless. It has been successful, however, in England, far 
beyond its merits—owing, we presume, to the prevailing mania for 
German philosophy; while in Germany it has been followed by nu- 
merous essays still more extravagant. Among these, the most re- 
markable are Dr. Rotscher’s “Abhandlungen zur Philosophie der 
Kunst,” which, for those who desire to see how Shakespeare taught 
German metaphysics, will be very curious. Not a glimmer of poetic 
or dramatic criticism peers through the mist. We should except, 
however, as one of the best and most sensible essays in their recent 
criticism, an essay on Hamlet, by Professor Gans, reprinted in his 
““Vermischte-Schriften.” How long philosophical criticism will con- 
tinue in vogue, nobody can venture to predict; but we are certain 
that, so long as it continues, Shakespeare will be judged from a point 
of view altogether false. 

In England, we are glad to think, the Philosophy of Art, as taught 
in Germany, though much admired, has been little adopted. We have 
talked grandly enough about “principles,” but, after all, it is only de- 
tached passages and isolated portions from the German school which 
have attracted any realattention. Coleridge, who introduced it among 
us, has himself treated Shakespeare in a merely fragmentary manner ; 
he contributed, however, greatly towards giving a new tone to Shake- 
spearian criticism. What was original in him in this particular, and 
what of German extraction, it is not easy to say. That tone was 
speedily taken up, because it flattered our national vanity, and recon- 
ciled the discrepancy between our admiration and our opinions. A 
storm of ridicule, which has not yet passed away, forthwith assailed 
the critics of the preceding age ; and newspaper writers, who accepted 
upon trust the dictum that Shakespeare was a profound artist (though 
they could not have said in what his art consisted), cast every epithet 
of!scorn upon the Johnsons and Popes of a benightedera. They have 
not given us, it is true, any substantive work upon Shakespeare of 
much pretension; but an immense mass of valuable observation per- 
vades our modern literature; and the influence of Germany, and of 
Coleridge and his contemporaries, has been a healthy influence on the 
whole. If it has encouraged our idolatry, as idolatry, it is equally 
true that our general appreciation of Shakespeare is much more in- 
telligent than in the last century. 
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Madame de Staél was the priestess of the revolution in France, 
and in her case, as in the case of the revolution elsewhere, German 
thought was the inspiration. By making German literature fashion- 
able she helped to break through the barriers of classical rules, and 
forced a new opening for Shakespeare. Madame de Staél really ad- 
mired his genius. But she was too much of a Frenchwoman of the 
old school not to think his “taste” defective; and she followed the 
common opinion in attributing his faults to his age. The daring inno- 
vator who had first cleared the way for [école romantique, was left 
behind by those who followed. The history of that school we cannot 
now stop to trace. But, as might be expected, every phase of it 
brought the glory of the English drama more prominently forward. 
In combating the authority of Racine (whom Madame de Staél still 
considered indisputably the first of poets), the romanticists were glad 
to shield themselves under the authority of Shakespeare. 

In 1822 M. Guizot revised Le Tourneur’s translation, and pre- 
fixed to it a calm, sagacious and every way remarkable “ Life.” He 
argued the question like a philosopher of a higher order. Openly dis- 
avowing that narrow criticism which presumes to limit the drama to 
one form, he maintained that the drama in France had lost the true 
sense of its destination by its aristocratic exclusiveness. In the fol- 
lowing excellent passage the fundamental principle of criticism is 
clearly stated: “If the romantic system has its beauties, it has neces- 
sarily its art and its rules. Everything which men acknowledge as 
beautiful in art owes its effect to certain combinations, of which our 
reason can always detect the secret when our emotions have attested 
its power. The science—or the employment of these combinations— 
constitutes what we call art. Shakespeare had his own. We must 
detect it in his works, and examine the means he employs and the 
results he aims at.” 

About the same period M. de Barante published his critique on 
Hamlet (reprinted in his Mélanges, 1825); the influence of German 
ideas is very visible in it. He ingeniously and more Germanico defends 
the obviously defective dénouement by saying: “Il était difficile de le 
dénouer, puisqu’il n’avait pas de nceud, et que l’action marchait comme 
au hazard. . . . . Le doute a présidé 4 tout son ensemble, et 
pése encore sur le dénouement.” So completely does he give up all the 
classic rules, that he says: ‘“ The encounter of Hamlet with that army 
which is about to shed its blood for a few acres of land, and the 
famous scene of the gravediggers, too obviously enter into the general 
plan of the piece—they are in too strict harmony with the unity of 
impression which Shakespeare has sought, to necessitate our insisting 
on their propriety, and to show that they are not d¢zarreries or bar- 
barisms, but the consequences of a whole dramatic system.” 

Guizot and De Barante were followed by Villemain, who, in 1827, 
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published his essay on Shakespeare’s life and genius (Wouveaux Mélanges 
Historiques et Littéraires). Inferior to the essay of Guizot in distinct 
enunciation of principles, it had greater effect upon France; perhaps 
because France was then better prepared to accept its doctrines. 
Villemain’s mind is of an academic cast, and is peculiarly alive to the 
beauties of the classic school. His acknowledgment of Shakespeare, 
therefore, came with greater force; and his defence of the gravedig- 
gers was not the defence of an advocate anxious for license for its 
own sake. There was an earnest recognition of the poet’s “ beau- 
ties;”’ of the fact that the drama is not necessarily of one form 
only; but there was none of that idolatry of Shakespeare’s faults 
which the Germans had made an article of faith. ‘ All the absurd 
improbabilities,” he said, “all the buffooneries of which Shakespeare 
is so lavish, were common to the rude theatre which we possessed at 
the same era; it was the mark of the times: why should we now 
admire in Shakespeare the defects which are everywhere else buried 
in oblivion, and which have survived in the English poet only on 
account of the sublime traits of genius with which he has surrounded 
them.” This differs as widely from Schlegel and Ulrici, who—seeing 
in those improbabilities and buffooneries the results of mature deliber- 
ation and the deep significance of a profound thinker—persuaded 
themselves that faults were beauties, as it differs from the earlier 
French critics, by whom these faults had been exaggerated, travestied 
and caricatured. “It is necessary,” adds Villemain, “in judging 
Shakespeare, first to reject the mass of rude and false taste which 
oppresses him ; it is, perhaps, also necessary to avoid building systems 
applicable only to our own times with these old monuments of the 
age of Elizabeth. If anew form of tragedy should proceed from our 
actual manners, and from the genius of some great poet, this form 
would no more resemble the tragedy of Shakespeare than that of 
Racine.” In his “ Cours de Littérature,” Villemain made some admira- 
ble remarks on Shakespeare, whom he contrasts with Voltaire, and 
triumphantly shows that not only in depth and truth of passion, but 
also in don gott, Shakespeare is greatly the superior ! 

From this time downwards, the Shakespeare mania continued 
to spread. In 1829 Alfred de Vigny produced his careful translation 
of Othello on the stage of the Théatre Frangais. It was confessedly 
an experiment. He wished to settle the following problem: “La 
scéne Frangaise s’ouvrira-t-elle, ou non a une tragédie moderne, 
produisante dans sa conception un tableau large de. la vie, au lieu du 
tableau resserré de la catastrophe d’une intrigue; dans sa composition 
des caracttres non des réles; dans son éxécution, un style familier, 
comique, tragique, et parfois épique?”” Success was the answer. It 
was acted from fifty to sixty times. From that time French trans- 
lators appeared in legions; critics have echoed the laudatory tones of 
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Germany and England, and every petty novelist and journalist can 
quote “that is the question,” and talk glibly of “le vieux William ” 
and “l’immortel Will.” Even Dumas translated Hamlet @ ses heures 
perdues, and proposed to make the dénouement more effective and 
plus logique! M. Ducuing, in 1846, in a very remarkable essay,* ven- 
tured to question Shakespeare’s superiority over every other dramatist, 
and to protest in favor of the classic school, demanding des ré/es in lieu 
of characters (to use De Vigny’s happy phrase), and in seeing nothing 
but a mechanical regularity in dramatic structure : 


“De démontrer, aprés tant d’autres, comment Shakespeare a porté 
dans son cerveau, depuis les plus suaves éclosions de l’éclogue jusqu’aux 
plus resplendissantes créations de l’épopée, et comment il a su appro- 
prier 4 la scéne Anglaise les modes les plus divers de la poesie dra- 
matique ; 4 qui porrait-il aujourdhui paraitre profitable de venir le 
tenter de nouveau ?” 

But in due time the French admiration for Shakespeare became 
so general, and panegyrics so common, that M. Ducuing was forced 
to apologize for presuming to take the other side. While England 
wrote eulogies on the poetry, and Germany uttered oracles on the 
philosophy, the Frenchman remembered that in works written for the 
stage what we ought first to inquire after is the theatrical art which 
they display. Sometimes, indeed, he overlooked the fact of Shakespeare 
being something more than a mere playwright ; as, for instance, when he 
undertook to teach him how he might have produced greater “ effects.” 
Thus, Shakespeare makes Macduff slay Macbeth, and appear with his 
head upon a pole; after which, Malcolm is proclaimed king. M. 
Deschamps has not only made Macbeth and Macduff mortally wound 
each other (a most unwarrantable change), but, to produce a coup de 
thédétre, he summons the witches, who, with torches in their hands, 
appear on the citadel, and then Macbeth, slightly raising himself, 
points to them and exclaims: 


Malcolm tu vas régner! c’est juste! mais regarde! 
Oui! voila les trois sceurs qui m’ont perdu.—Prends garde 
A leurs conceils maudits, et songe a mon adieu ! 
(11 meurt.—Eclat de rire des sorcitres.) 
Malcolm. Amis, vive |’Ecosse, et ne croyons qu’en Dieu! } 


This is doubtless an “effect ;”” but it is produced at the expense 
of poetic consistency. Shakespeare understood the treatment of his 
supernatural agency a great deal too well to bring witches into any 
place less congenial to their nature than the “blasted heath” or 
their own dark cave! 

This example alone serves to show how difficult it is for the poet 
to preserve the integral truth and consistency of his creations, and at 





* Shakespeare et notre Repertoire in ‘La Revue Nouvelle,” Jan. 7, 1846. 
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the same time to achieve theatrical effects. We laugh at Dumas when 
he alters Hamlet, and at M. Deschamps when he alters Macéeth, think- 
ing to make them more effective ; but we should remember that Cib- 
ber had done the same with Richard ///., and that Garrick—the friend 
of Johnson and Reynolds—the great Shakesperian interpreter, prac- 
tised still bolder experiments on the object of his worship, and for 
precisely the same purpose. 

And again, it may, perhaps, be noted that an English play is not 
a French play, says Jules Lemaitre in his impressions du Theatre: “If 
Racine had written Hamlet he would have cut out many things either 
by ascruple of tragic nobility and dignity "—and then proceeds to 
cut out everything that has, to our minds, the element of nature, “as 
ignoble and undignified.” Le Comédie Humaine (strange that a 
Frenchman should have originated the phrase) has no place. As the 
French chef can see no art in serving anything au naturel, but stews 
his celery and fries his cucumbers, so the French critic will have 
none of the still sad music of humanity unless he can find it fully 
orchestrated and render it on a full band. But in the last years of 
the nineteenth century came Victorien Sardou, and negatived every 
rule to which Frenchmen had clung, until every civilized nation 
competed for the favor of asking the price at which they might pur- 
chase his work, and a far-off Norwegian, named Ibsen, found in the 
narrow and cramped national circumstances, and the mean and hum- 
drum homeliness and closed windows of his small birthright, a full set 
of chessmen to put at strutting and fretting an hour upon the stage, 
and play again the Comédie Humaine in all its shuddering and callous 
realism. 

And yet, when one gets back to it, he is as sure to find Shake- 
speare in Sardou or in Ibsen as he foresaw him in Marlowe, or traced 
him in Bulwer or Robertson, or looked for him in vain in the School 
Jor Scandal, and found him in Caste or Ours, and he “collars” 
himself, as Mr. Macawber would say, lest he burst into rhapsody over 
Shakespeare—always and everywhere the sum of all that is—the soul 
of all that is to be! 

It is only quite recently indeed, that the fact that a work of art 
cannot be tampered with without injury has been admitted. Possibly 
we may heighten its theatrical, but it will certainly be at the expense of 
its dramatic, effect. The poet, to be a poet at all, must labor to pre- 
serve the poetic truth of conception in union with the dramatic truth 
of execution. In so far as he can do this he is a poet. It is because, 
however near or far others may come to this, Shakespeare succeeds 
in welding the union into inflexible singleness, that he is the greatest 
of all poets. 

Again, Shakespeare’s art consists in the marvellous power with 
which he produces the most sumptuous and noble poetry in com 
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bination with the most effective modes of stage representation. To 
talk of his poetry as poetry, irrespective of the conditions of the 
stage and the difficulties of those conditions, is as if we were to talk of 
Raphael’s wonderful grace, beauty and mental power, irrespective of his 
facility in transferring to canvas the images which bewitched his soul. 
When we think of the plays of such poets as Coleridge, Byron, Words- 
worth and Keats, ranking, with all their poetry, in the lowest grade 
of theatrical merit, and compare with them some of the plays of 
Shakespeare, ranking as the very highest and most perfect of theatrical 
pieces, we shall perhaps acknowledge that the criticism which loses 
sight of theatrical art as a main element in dramatic art must be but 
one-sided and imperfect. And yet, self-evident as all this is, critics 
have been slow to recognize it, beyond the slowness of sluggishness it- 
self. Indeed, it may be said that European critics never recognized it 
at all, until it was forced upon them by the brave new nation across 
the ocean, which, at a very early stage in its history, began to think on 
most things in lines not less revolutionary in literature than in politics. 
The Philistinism of the American Shakespearian has not been ad- 
mitted by the English predecessor as helpful to him. But helpful it 
has been to him, nay, and modulative of him, if even upon the prin- 
ciple that a certain thing is uttered by children and fools!. But how- 
ever he may struggle through prior cycles, our historian may well 
stumble and call for help when he attacks the record of nineteenth 
century Shakespearian criticism. How ignobly it was born, with a 
fussy old bookseller named Ireland. How the structure of forgery 
this old man reared bore great fruit in Malone, raised up, as it were 
by Providence, to meet the public .craving for facts in the life of this 
Shakespeare, by a lawyer’s calmness of judgment and an enthusiast’s 
patience and research. How the Shakespeare Society, with its mag- 
nificent labors in reprinting the sources and material contemporary 
with Shakespeare, led to emulation, and so to forgery again, which 
wrecked the Society itself and cast incertitude over the great body of 
data it had so supremely collected: these episodes are to be chron- 
icles; and as the events crowd, the historian must work more rapidly. 
James Prior, speaking of Malone’s day, said, dryly: 


“Editors and commentators appear at every turn in all societies. 
In the club-house we meet three or four of a morning; in the park 
see them meditating by the Serpentine or under a tree in Kensington 
Gardens; no dinner-table is without one or two; in the theatre you 
view them by the dozens. Volume after volume is poured out in 
note, comment, conjecture, new reading, statement, misstatement, 
contradiction. Reviews, magazines and newspapers report these with 


as little mercy on the reader, and give occasional emendations of their 
own.” 


But even this was to be outdone by that peculiar phase of Shake- 
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spearian criticism known as Verse Tests. It was a phase only, originat- 
ing in a casual remark in a magazine article printed in or about the 
fifties by James Spedding (known by his huge and rather dispropor- 
tionate “ Life and Letters” of Bacon), to the effect that he (Spedding) 
thought it possible that two writers instead of one might have been 
employed in framing the canonical play of Henry V//I., being led—as 
he demonstrated—to this conclusion by a marked difference in the 
scansion of certain portions of that play. The temptation to novelty 
is always a hard one to resist in a presence where commentators are 
many and competitive, and Mr. Spedding’s hint was seized upon by 
many. A commentator named Daniel developed it into a theory, 
which, however, he did not push to more than tentative lengths, and 
even then urged with much moderation and sagacious collateral com- 
ment. The subsequent appropriation of these verse tests by the 
extraordinary Furnivall, and their exploitation by him to comic lengths, 
went far to settle their fate, until their calm and lawyer-like dissection 
by Appleton Morgan buried them from sight forever. Mr. Morgan’s 
statement that it was highly probable that, as Shakespeare grew per- 
fect in stage experience, he found that his actors dealt more satisfac- 
torily with irregular blank verse than with long cadences or rhymed 
lines, and so supplied them with what they handled best, is doubtless 
all that can be claimed as a criterion as to the sequences of the 
plays drawn from their prosodial forms. While passing, it may be 
added that Furnivall’s career in what he himself calls “Shakespearian 
criticism” was noteworthy only for puerility and gossip, and has left no 
abiding stone upon the cairn. That Furnivall spent toilsome nights 
and laborious days among old books is undeniable. But whatever of 


value he extracted he noted in a syntax and an etymology so peculiar 
and personal that to read him became a labor and a weariness to the 
flesh; the effect being that whatever he touched remained about as in- 
accessible after as before his services were enlisted. 


But here, as well as elsewhere to come, let us leave our suggestive 
notes, to spring perhaps to material fruit under another pen. Here, as 
well as anywhere, let us come to an end. From the days of Elizabeth 
to the Greek Kalends any period is a relief. 

GEORGE HALLAM. 





THE THREE PARTS OF “HENRY THE SIXTH.” 
FIRST PAPER. 


THE three dramatic pieces which Heminges and Condell called, 
respectively, “The First Part of Henry the Sixth,” “The Second 
Part of Henry the Sixth, with the death of the good Duke Hum- 
phrey;” and “The Third Part of Henry the Sixth, with the death of 
the Duke of Yorke,” are certainly the most curious of all those re- 
scripts, whencesoever derived, which were included by those editors 
in their First Shakespeare Folio. As in the case of all Shakespeare’s 
lesser work, it is impossible to exactly feel satisfied to call these 
three compositions Shakespeare’s, and yet it is much easier, even 
from an internal standpoint, to accept than to reject them as such. 
For the Shakespeare pattern is there consistently in all three: much, 
doubtless, which he could never have put there, but still much which 
nobody else can tear out without dragging some of what Shakespeare 
certainly did put there along with it. And so we come to a pause 
imperatively and at once. 

We do not know, and cannot discover where the First Folio editors 
found the first of the above-named pieces. There is no quarto at all 
corresponding to what they printed under the name of “The First 
Part of Henry the Sixth.” The other two, however, are clearly ver- 
sions of quartos entitled, respectively, “The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, with 
the death of the good King Humphrey”—printed by Thomas Creed 
in London in 1594—and “The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of 
York, and the death of good King Henrie the Sixt,” printed by P. S. 
(sic) in London in 1595. Both of these quartos were manufactured, 
as the imprint states, for Thomas Millington, and the latter is expressly 
stated on its title-page to have been “sundry times acted by the 
Right Honorable the Duke of Pembroke his servants.” Whatever 
our detective work in the texts of these two quartos may reveal, or 
fail in revealing, there can be no doubt that the three parts in their 
First Folio versions are together one consistent piece of work, out of the 
same workshop, and that the workmanship of them all—whether we 
decide that it is simple or composite—is one and the same. 

Simple or composite, however, which was it? Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps believes one way: that they were unitarily and solely Shake- 
speare’s. Richard Grant White, in one of the closest and most elabo- 
rate arguments of his able and industrious life, summed up his thesis 
that there were three quartos—that they were done by Marlowe, Greene 
and Shakespeare, and perhaps Peele, who happened at the time to be 
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collaborating plays for the company known as “The Earl of Pem- 
broke’s Servants,” with which young Shakespeare, then just arrived in 
London, had happily found employment. Mr. White further con- 
cluded (and this argument was an exceedingly close and concise one) 
that “in taking passages, and sometimes whole scenes, from those 
plays for his King Henry the Sixth he did little more than to reclaim 
his own.” Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps was of the opinion, on the contrary, 
that, as was so often the case, as was certainly the case of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the Hamlet—the two quartos are “ vamped, im- 
perfect and blundering versions of the poet’s own original dramas.” 
This last certainly seems the most probable from the circumstances of 
the times, from stage history, from the habits of the shorthand pi- 
rates, from the information to the Stationers’ Company, and all the 
data which has been, in the course of the Bankside Introductions, 
so amply brought together and concreted into the fact, as we may 
state it, that external and circumstantial, rather than concerted and 
zsthetic material, must be referred toin order to solve the conundrums 
of the plays. 

Mr. Thomas Tyler, of London, has added another theory to the 
premises—and surely has argued it with skill and fairness, however 
we may smile at the lurking estheticism of his lines. Mr. Tyler sub- 
mits that Marlowe, Greene, and “ perhaps Peele ’’—without any Shake- 
speare at all in it—wrote the three old plays (the supposititious quarto 
from which the First Part was taken and the quartos we have)—and 
that Shakespeare and Marlowe—without any Greene or “ perhaps 
Peele” at all in it—revised the old plays, and so produced the First 
Folio versions. Both Mr. White’s and Mr. Tyler’s arguments are in 
print,* and to them the curious and introspective reader is referred. 
Curious or not, he will find them curious reading. Mr. White’s essay 
is extremely abstruse and founded mostly upon expert evidence as to 
“style.” But Mr. Tyler’s is more abstruse yet, dealing principally in 
and with that “word ending” or “verse ending” business which, to 
one not intricately educated or finely touched, appealeth not, or 
appeals very slightly and dimly indeed. 

Omitting the estheticism and the transcendental, it seems to me 
that the safer internal evidence, the evidence of circumstances, date 
of publication, environment of composition and historical situation—to 
which most of the editors of the Bankside Editions, following the cue 
of the editor-in-chief, have limited themselves—if applied to in these 
three parts of the Henry the Sixth, will result in giving the entire 
play, as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps gave it, to Shakespeare, and to him 
alone. Verse test evidence is only opinion evidence. So, too, is 





*«An Essay upon the Authorship of the Three Parts of Henry the Sixth,” by 
Richard Grant White. Boston, The Riverside Press. ‘‘ The True Tragedy,” with 
introduction by Thomas Tyler, M.A. London, C. Praetorius, 1891. 
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the evidence of “style’ 
facie. 

A few years ago there were no “verse tests.” A few years later 
on they may have disappeared. Critical ears, too, there may have 
been, or may yet be, which will not catch the Marlowe or Greene or 
“perhaps Peele” notes in the dramatic movement of this trilogy. 
But surely, as long as history and chronicles remain, as long as we 
know what habits and customs prevailed at certain given periods, we 
can at least save ourselves from glaring improbabilities and finical ab- 
sorptions by taking heed that our theories do not run amuck with this 
history, these chronicles, habits and customs—in short, with these 
certainties—in the long perspective of whereases and might have beens, 

Appleton, Morgan, in his introduction to the first volume of 
the Bankside Edition, The Merry Wives of Windsor, has demonstrated 
how Shakespeare always played his pieces to the ear of the Court, 
and scarcely ever, if at all, allowed much praiseworthy action or admi- 
rable sentiment to anybody not of the privileged classes, and that he 
not only went to that extent negatively, but that he was positively 
eager and actively unscrupulous to vilify and traduce, upon occa- 
sion, any attempt of anybody—not of these classes—to interfere or 
to discuss state affairs. For commoners to “sit by the fire and dis- 
cuss what’s done in the Capitol” was a heinous sin in Shakespeare’s 
eyes. It seems to me that if—upon an examination of two or three 
dramatic pieces (written at about the same dates and putatively by the 
same man—with a reasonable sameness of method—division into acts 
and scenes and handling of the same or a similar class of incidents 
and dramatis persone)—we should find a similar undercurrent or trend 
of argument or of tendency, we need not at least worry ourselves over- 
much about those minute lackadaiscal “ endings” of the words at the 
end of the lines, whether “single,” “ double,” “weak,” or male or 
female or neuter. It seems to me that the question would have set- 
tled itself cumulatively. At any rate it would have settled itself 
upon the Hume dictum, that some things were impossible because 
improbable (miracles, for example). Certainly I should think myself 
unable to find, in face of the cumulative evidence, a reason for denying 
the putative authorship of the putative author, or the slightest excuse 
for demanding that those who had believed in the authorship of the 
putative author should open or reopen their judgment and suspend 
it long enough to hear a hammering out of an argument in favor of 
the authorship of three or four of the putative authors’ neighbors or 
contemporaries, whom nobody but myself (certainly nobody contem- 
porary or within two centuries of a contemporaneousness) had ever 
suggested in the premises! Of course I do not mean to say that one 
should ever hesitate to discover the truth, however immaterial: nor 
hold that if a thing is worth considering at all it is not worth stating as 


when not overwhelming, or at least prima 
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exactly as possible. But it seems to me that one should have some 
warrant other than his own personal opinion or whim for attempting 
to disturb a satisfactory belief and one not in any general question. 
Evidence-twisting and distortion in Shakespearian matters may be 
amusing, but even then it is necessary to have something in the way of 
evidence to twist and to distort. In the absence of excuse for query, 
why query at all? 

Now, it appears that each of the three parts of the Henry the Sixth, 
as they each appear in the First Folio, was written with an identical if 
minor purpose. The principal purposes in writing each of them were, 
of course, to illustrate the reign of Henry the Sixth, to write an inter- 
esting play, and to gather testerns at the door. But the strong minor 
purpose, the moral (if there was ever a moral in a play), was to teach 
the common people among the spectators that politics, religious mat- 
ters of government and of the state—even police matters—were bet- 
ter as they were: at any rate were not to be meddled with by the 
commoners. There was such a thing as inspiration from Heaven, no 
doubt, but it was not expected to appear except under direction of 
the English throne; that patriotism was a good thing in a common 
person, but that patriotism meant to shout approval of what the 
privileged classes saw fit to do; and that to find fault with anything 
that the privileged classes aforesaid did was treason; and that the 
penalty for treason was drawing, quartering and so forth and so forth. 

In the first part of King Henry the Fourth we accordingly find the 
story of Joan of Arc,a story at once glorious, inspiring and pathetic— 
the noblest story, perhaps, in French history—distorted, minified and 
debauched in order to convey to Shakespeare’s audiences that nothing 
not tending to British glory was worthy to be recorded at all. 
“Shakespeare’s treatment” (says Mr. Morgan*) “of Joan of Arc, 
with all her self-denying patriotism, enthusiasm and achievements, 
was to call her by every vile name in his great catalogue, and represent 
her as perishing with a lie upon her lips as to her birth, while a brutal 
English bishop stands by and sneers at her dying agonies, crying: 

“¢* Break thou in pieces and consume to ashes, 


Thou foul, accursed minister of hell!’’ 
(1 Hen. VI., V., iv., 92.) 


The further lie as to her condition of pregnancy (which, if true, even 
by English statutes would have entitled her to mercy) is not spared 
that Shakespeare’s plays might draw!” 

“Of course all this is not, strictly speaking, an indictment of Shake- 
speare himself, but rather a necessity of the situation which he found 
himself occupying. Already the strolling player had become a nui- 
sance, and laws had been framed to suppress him. The proprietor of 





* « Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism,” p. 245. 
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the Globe Theatre loved his perquisites and theatrical concessions too 
well to imperil them by offending the courtiers who only had the legal 
right under Elizabeth’s statutes to license play-houses; a playwright, 
making plays to be performed in London in a permanent theatre 
must be careful not to interfere with questions of caste—had no 
charter at all, except from the protection and patronage of some 
particular nobleman ; indeed, the law said, very explicitly, that, with- 
out such an egis he was a vagrant, a “rogue by statute,” with no 
legal resting-place, except a gaol. Under the circumstances it was 
unlikely that sentiments expressive of a longing for popular liberty, 
or subversive of title, birth and rank, should be largely put into the 
mouths of Shakespeare’s actors, or that Shakespeare himself should 
pose as an agitator screaming from his corner, or scattering philippics 
against things established, especially since what he wrote was mounted 
upon the boards of two theatres, under the vigilant eye of a sovereign 
whose definition of treason was notoriously elastic, and with the 
Tower and the block unpleasantly near to suggest a wholesome pru- 
dence. The dramatists of Elizabeth’s day were only too happy to be 
on the safe side when they mentioned the throne and the ruling 
classes, and to put all their lofty sentiments into noble mouths ; and 
it is but natural to find Shakespeare surpassing them in that, as in 
everything else, in degree. It might be offered, too, with great 
reason, that the common people in Tudor days were very far from 
being ripe for popular government; that their happiness could only 
come from the permanence of establishments; that the greatest kind- 
ness to them was to teach, as did Goethe almost two centuries later, 
acquiescence in things as they were, since dissatisfaction could only 
mean license, anarchy and ruin; death for the overt act, and—for the 
survivor—worse than before.” 

Having thus in the first part of Henry the Sixth taught his audi- 
ences that the lovely and plaintive and gallant story of the maiden of 
Orleans was a case of a prostitute acting under direct orders of the devil, 
who deserved death at the stake, most of all because, being of mean 
and humble origin, she had busied herself about other matters than 
the milking of cows or the cleaning out of stables, Shakespeare pro- 
ceeded in the second part to read the second lesson of the first 
chapter—that your man of common birth should be patriotic, and to 
be patriotic meant to applaud things as they were, and to take off 
one’s hat when the courtier passed along. The story of what is known 
as “Cade’s Rebellion” -is treated with a mendacity, so far as I know, 
unsurpassed in literature. ‘“ Jack Cade came up to London” (I quote 
again from Appleton Morgan), “at the head ofa respectful deputation, 
and demanded only reforms which the king himself conceded to be 
just. ‘The king sent to ask why the good men of Kent had left their 
homes.’ Cade answered that the people were robbed of their goods 
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for the king’s use; that mean and corrupt persons, who plundered and 
oppressed the Commons, filled the high offices at court; that it was 
noised abroad that the king’s lands in France had been aliened; that 
the king’s counsellors were giving him bad advice; that misgovern- 
ment banished justice and prosperity from the land; and that the 
men of Kent were specially ill-treated and overtaxed, etc. The re- 
bellion was against the nobles, not the king. Cade’s demands were 
reasonable, as every English historian admits, and the throne treated 
with him and proclaimed a truce upon its kingly honor, during which 
Cade was treacherously murdered by the king’s own party. But 
Shakespeare could find no terms too contemptuous for one who could 
question whether men nobly born could give bad advice. Cade is 
represented by Shakespeare, in a story manufactured out of whole 
cloth, not only as a rebel and atraitor, but a robber of orchards, and as 
being lawfully shot by one Alexander Iden, a Kentish gentleman, whose 
enclosed orchard Cade is attempting to burglarize. And so dies ‘this 
monstrous traitor,, who not only committed no treason, but was con- 
sulted with by the throne as to needed reforms in the general weal. 
And this is ‘History’ forged by a Shakespeare in the interests of his 
theatrical franchises!” 

That the play of the second part of Henry the Sixth was con- 
trived to make Cade contemptuous and ridiculous to the spectators, 
we have, as it happens, a piece of singular, but unmistakable evidence. 

It happened that, in the year 1848, the then Duke of Devonshire 
sent to Zhe Shakespeare Society his large collection of cartoons and. de- 
signs by Inigo Jones,* from which to reproduce such as might illus- 
trate the admirable series of papers which that society was then 
issuing. snd a selection of them was published in that year, chiefly 
such as Jones had made to guide Sir William D’Avenant’s (as I sup- 
pose) stage dresser at the Duke’s Theatre. Among these were found 
two designs for the dresses of Shakespearian characters, Romeo and 
Jack Cade. The former in the Pilgrim’s dress, by reason of which 
Juliet accosts him (Q. 499,674 F.): “ Good Pilgrim, you do wrong your 
hand too much,” etc., and bearing the torch which he insists on carry- 
ing (Q. 350,487 F.). Of the cartoon of Cade, Mr. Planché said : “ The 
figure is very rudely sketched, but full of character—the ragged trousers 
of the artisan contrasting well with the plumed helmet of the military 
chief. “This monument of victory will I bear,” exclaimed Cade, after 
the death of the Staffords (an exclamation supposed to be explained 
by the following passage in Holinshed: “ Jack Cade upon this 
victory against the Staffords, apparelled himself in Sir Humphrey’s 





* “Tnigo Jones: A Life of the Architect, by Peter Cunningham, Esq.; Re- 
marks on some of his Sketches for Masques and Dramas by J. R. Planche, Esq.; 
and Five Court Masques, edited from the Original Mss. of Ben Jonson, by Payne 
Collier, Esq.” London, printed for The Shakespeare Society, 1848. 
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brigadine, set full of gilt nails.” The brigadine wasa jacket formed of 
overlapping pieces of iron, riveted together by nails, the heads of 
which, being gilt, ornamented the velvet covering of the jacket in per- 
pendicular rows.- But the plumed helmet would be amore distinguish- 
ing feature in the military costume of a leader, and more easily put on 
by the actors, and the appropriation by Cade of any portion of Lord 
Stafford’s armor, sufficiently in keeping with the fact recorded by the 
chronicler. In Iden’s Garden Cade says: “I think this word sadlet 
was born to do me good, for many a time, but for a sallet, my brain- 
pan had been cleft by a brown bill; and many a time, when I have 
been dry, and bravely marching, it hath served me instead of a quart 
pot, to drink in.” In this speech Cade is playing on the word sallet or 
salad, which signifies either a dish of herbs or the peculiar helmet of 
the fifteenth century (so called from the Italian ce/ata or German shale, 
a shell, bowl or cover) and differing essentially from the ordinary hel- 
met of Shakespeare's time. In the design before us we perceive the 
distinction has been carefully made. The figure wears an open head- 
piece, not the visored and beavered helmet of the time of James I., 
and sufficiently like the salade of the reign of Henry VI. to satisfy 
the critical antiquary. The baton is in the left hand, having been 
transferred from the right, as at the moment of saying: ‘Come, then, 
let’s go fight with them.” The reader will also perceive from a glance 
at the cartoon that Jones’ cue, like Shakespeare’s, had been to hold 
up Cade as an object of ridicule, and thus teach the spectators, both 
by the comic as well as by the tragic in dramatic movement, that the 
divine right of kings and of classes must not be tampered with by 
the commons and the yokels. The perfect and literal transcript of the 
vile speech of the lowest orders, disguised as much as possible in the 
folio into “ Mounsieur Basimecu,” is not the least nor the great effort 
made to coarsen the portrait of Cade to the very limit of contempt. 

But perhaps it is not entirely fair to Richard Grant White to 
leave it to be inferred that his argument as to the part of Greene 
in the composition of this—or parts of this—77zlogy of Henry the Sixth 
—was entirely of the deductive sort—and purely of his opinion as to 
matters of style, metre, etc. One piece of circumstantial evidence, at 
least, he makes perfect, as follows: Greene’s celebrated saying about 
the “upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his ‘ Tyger’s 
heart wrapped in a players hyde’ supposes he is as well able to bom- 
bast out a blanke verse as the rest of you, and being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum is, in his own conceyt, the only Shakespeare in a 
country ’’"—the meaning of which was that their apprentice, Shake- 
speare, had surpassed them all—was suggestive of the line in The True 
Tragedie, and the third part of Henry the Sixth: 


“QO Tygres heart wrapt in a woman’s hyde.” 
It is of such catch-lines and coincidences that chronicles are made. 
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If Greene, Peele, Marlowe and others wrote this matter, possibly 
’prentice Shakespeare inserted that particular “ Tygres heart” line, 
and became known by it among his fellows. So that they alluded to 
him familiarly, over their cups, about that line. It was an easy one to 
assimilate with their memory—more or less alliterative. They might 
even have mimicked his Warwickshire patois, “O tigers ’art wrapped 
in a woman’s ’ide.””. We can hear them—Greene, Marlowe and “ per- 
haps Peele’—sitting at the Mermaid or the Temple Inn, discussing 
jealously the meteoric career of William Shakespeare, lately their fag 
and Johannes Factotum, and getting even with him for leaving them 
in distance, by referring to him by that line spoken in affectation of 
the provincial Warwickshire which he had outgrown in courtly circles 
to which he had compelled admission. I think Mr. White is right. 
The use of the line, in poor Greene’s screed, identifies it with the one 
that Shakespeare himself wrote into The True Tragedte. 

The ergo then is that Shakespeare wrote the III. Henry V7.—not 
only—but The True Tragedie. As to Mr. White’s (and therefore, I 
think Mr. Tyler’s, for I doubt if there had been any Tyler theory 
had there not been a Grant White theory to build it out of) idea that 
the ergo also insists on Greene, Marlowe and “ perhaps Peele,” I, unfort- 
unately for myself perhaps, cannot agree with either of the above- 
named gentlemen. Greene’s allusion to Shakespeare by the line he 
wrote in a play, is just as good evidence of anything, if he wrote the 
play alone, as if he wrote that play in connection or collaboration 
with somebody else. 

Another piece of evidence which convinces me that Shakespeare 
was the author of The Contention and The True Tragedie, as well as of 
the II. and III. Henry the Sixth: There are about 3,500 lines, all told, 
in those two quartos which reappear in the II. and III. Henry VI. If 
Greene, Marlowe and “ perhaps Peele”’ had written those quartos, does 
anybody suppose—can anybody suppose—that Shakespeare would 
have deliberately taken three thousand five hundred lines from a play 
by one of his own contemporaries, and called them his own? I do 
not believe he would have cared, even if he had dared, to “convey” 
to that extent. He certainly was under no necessity of so doing. 
The only remaining theory, then, with which I careto deal is that Hem- 
ingés and Condell did that “conveying” for him. But thisseems tome 
at least equally absurd. I see no motive for the conveyance, and cer- 
tainly no precedent or indication of habitude upon the part of those 
editorial partners. 

But there is something more to be said. Ina set of sonnets pub- 
lished in London in 1594, in sonnet number the ninth, there are these 
lines: 


“ Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon him. 
Nay more, the men that so eclipst his fame, 
Purloyned his Plumes: can they deny the same?” 
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Probably they could—an’ they would—“ deny the same.” If 
Shakespeare is alluded to in these lines (and there is no particular evi- 
dence either that he was or that he was not) he certainly could 
have denied “the same,” had the charge of purloining “our” (ze., 
Greene’s and Marlowe’s—and “perhaps Peele’s”’) plumes been called 
to his attention. But, not to affect flippancy myself, is it not the 
merest flippancy—the most gratuitous of manufactured assumption— 
to assert or insinuate that, because Shakespeare was alluded to by his 
jealous or complaisant or admiring fellows, by an alliterative line he 
had once casually or in course written, that therefore any conceivable 
gratuitous proposition—that he was a collaborateur with three other 
playwrights—that he deliberately claimed their work as his own—that 
he reclaimed out of the collaborated work, and so on, must be plau- 
sible ? 

Of the first part for the portion of which the text is not found 
except in the First Folio, we may be reasonably sure that it had, like 
the other two portions, an original form contemporary with the other 
quartos. Although Meres does not mention such a play, in the Diary 
of Philip Henslowe, there is the record of the performance on March 
3, 1591-2, of a play of Henry V/., and we know that one of the in- 
cidents contained in it was the triumph of Talbot over the French from 
Nash in his Prerce Pennilesse of that date. But Edmund Malonethought 
that this was not the play called Zhe First Part of Henry VI. in the 
First Folio, and indeed, that that play was neither written by Shake- 
speare nor by any author or authors concerned in the composition of 
either of the two quartos used for the groundwork of the second and 
third parts. Onthe other hand, Charles Knight and G. C. Verplanck, 
one of the ablest, certainly as able as any of the editors, agreed with 
Halliwell-Phillipps that Shakespeare wrote all three, and that, as in the 
case of the Zztus Andronicus and the Pericles, the inferiority was due to 
circumstances, and could not be used to de-authorize Shakespeare. 

Of the two quartos above named, second editions were printed in 
1609, and three years before the First Folio was printed, a third edition 
of each under the title-page: ‘The whole contention of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, together with the death of the good Duke 
Humphrey, the Duke of York and of King Henry the Sixth, by 
William Shakespeare, gent.” In three years more, this doubled play, 
The Whole Contention, now assumed to be by Shakespeare, is passed 
over to the First Folio editors with about three thousand two hundred 
and forty of its lines retained or substantially transferred ; and with 
about two thousand seven hundred and forty new lines, and with 
the first part restored, forming a trilogy, not under any of the quarto 
titles, but, as the First, Second and Third Parts of King Henry the 
Sixt. As to this change of title to bring this trilogy of plays into 
the sequence of historical plays, where it is rightfully entitled to ap- 
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pear, there need not be much surprise. Any editor would have been 
justified in doing as much as this, especially if, as Heminges and Con- 
dell did, he gave a sub-title of the salient words in the quarto titles. 
But the mystery of the two thousand seven hundred and forty new 
lines is certainly one not easy solved. These lines do not, prima facze, 
differ in gait or style from their new context, but where did they 
come from? Such a vast number of questions, of course, afford enor- 
mous facilities for the commentators, and many and able have been 
the advantages taken of them. But it is thought that the present 
summary of them is a fair statement of all that is known or likely to 
be known in regard to these singular dramatic pieces. 

I have already noted what appears to me to be the strongest in- 
ternal evidence in favor of a Shakespearian authorship, namely the 
identity of effort to discourage the popular agitation of topics of state, 
and state policy or economics. It must be admitted, however, that 
strong internal evidence just the other way is the handling of the 
character of Sir John Fastolffe. Of course Sir John Fastolffe is our 
old friend Sir John Falstaff. A different spelling, especially of a 
proper name, is entirely immaterial in the Shakespearian days. But the 
difference in the conception of the two is as broad as the distance be- 
tween the antipodes themselves. Says Appleton Morgan : 

“ John Falstaff, or Fastolffe, was the son of John Fastolfe, a mari- 
ner, who, born in 1379, and becoming fatherless, was placed in very 
early life under the guardianship of John, Duke of Bedford, then 
Regent of France. He afterward accompanied Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, to Ireland. In 1409 he married Millicent, daughter of Sir 
Robert Tiptoft, relict of Sir Stephen Scope (the record of his allow- 
ance to her of £100 per annum pin-money, and of its prompt payment 
to the date of her death are still extant). Falstaff’s name also appears 
as that of a brave soldier in Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, Anjou and 
Maine. He was lieutenant of Harfleur on the capture of that fortress 
in 1415. He fought at Rouen, Caen, Falaise and Seez, and was made 
a Baron of France for successfully storming the castle of Sillé-le- 
Guillaume. In writing the scenes in I. and II. King Henry IV., Shake- 
speare was perfectly justified in making Sir John Oldcastle one of the 
reckless and profligate companions of Henry, Prince of Wales, such 
being the exact historical fact. But Oldcastle, in later life, had re- 
versed the lightness of his youth. Marrying into the Cobham family, 
he had become a Lord Cobham, commonly known as ‘the good Lord 
Cobham,’ a follower of Wycliffe and an enthusiast, who at his own 
expense maintained an army of preachers in a crusade against the Es- 
tablished Church, and so suffered an attainder, being thereunder tried 
and executed for high treason (under the changed conditions of Eliza- 
beth’s day pronounced to have been martyrdom). There can be, then, 
no doubt but that the Cobham family raised a clamor of protest when 
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the Henry IV. was being acted, at their so eminent name being held 
up for caricature, and were powerful enough to obtain an order from 
the lord chamberlain that it be removed, while the apology of the epi- 
logue was to not only be made as publicly as the play had been per- 
formed, but should contain disclaimers that any allusion to a Lord 
Cobham had been ever intended (which certainly was not the fact). 
Among other contemporaries the historian of the Church, Thomas 
Fuller, seems at first to have welcomed the change. ‘Stage poets,’ 
he says, ‘have themselves been very bold with, and others very merry 
at the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a boon 
companion, a jovial royster, and a coward to boot. The best is, Sir 
John Falstaff hath relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle and of 
late is substituted buffoon in his place.’ But when this same Thomas 
Fuller comes to write his ‘ Worthies of England,’ he appears quite as 
much annoyed at the use of Sir John Falstaff as he was of Sir John 
Oldcastle. ‘To avouch him [Falstaff] by many arguments valiant is 
to maintain that the sun is bright, though since, the stage has been 
overbold with his memory, making hima thrasonical puff, and emblem 
of mock valor. True it is, Sir John Oldcastle did first bear the brunt, 
being made the makesport in plays for a coward. Now, as I am glad 
that Sir John Oldcastle is put out, so am I sorry Sir John Falstaffe is 
put in to relieve his memory in this base service, to be the anvil for 
every dull wit to strike upon. Nor isour comedian excusable by some 
alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Falstaffe (and making him 
the property and pleasure of King Henry V. to abuse) seeing the 
vicinity of sounds intrench on the memory of that worthy knight, and 
few do heed the inconsiderable difference in spelling. He was made 
Knight of the Garter by King Henry the VI., and died about the 
second year of his reign.” * The question, the historical problem, for 
us to grapple just here (and it is certainly a very curious one however 
it has survived any possible importance) is, Did Shakespeare deliberate- 
ly reverse history, as he did in the case of Joan of Arc and of Jack 
Cade, and make Sir John Falstaff a coward, from some personal or in- 
herited spite or from assuming the quarrel of, or at the request and 
instance of, one of his titled patrons; or was there anywhere a record 
of Sir John Falstaffe’s or Fastolffe’s cowardice on the field of Patay? 
Guizot says the battle was short, “the English losing heart ;” + but 
though he alludes to Sir John’s presence at that affair, makes no men- 
tion of his particular responsibility for the result. Similarly, all the 
other authentic records are silent on the point. But Shakespeare is 
most emphatic as to the charge of cowardice. 





* Tegg’s Edition, II., 455. 
+ History of France, II., 261. 
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Messenger—lf Sir John Fastolfe had not played the coward 
He being in the vanward, placed behind 
With purpose to relieve and follow them 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke, 
Hence grew the general wrack and massacre. 
(I. Henry VI, 1., i., 131.) 


France before Rouen. An Alarum: Excursions. Enter Sir Fohn Fas- 
tolfe and a Captain, 
Captain— Whither away Sir John Fastolfe, in such haste? 
Fastolfe—Whither away? to save myself by flight; we are like to 
have the overthrow again. 
Captain— What! will you fly, and leave Lord Talbot? 
Fastolfe—Ay, all the Talbots in the world to save my life! 
(/d., IIT., ii., 1.) 
Paris. A Hall of State. Enter the King, Gloster, Bishop of Winchester, 
York, Suffolk, Somerset, Warwick, Talbot, Exeter, the Governor of 
Paris, and others. Enter Str John Fastolfe. 
Fastolfe—My gracious sovereign, as I rode from Calais, 
To haste unto your coronation 
A letter was delivered to my hand, 
Writ to your grace from the Duke of Burgundy. 
Talbot— Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 
I vow’d base knight, when I did meet thee next 
To tear the garter from thy craven’s leg. 
[Plucking tt off. 
. Pardon, my princely Henry and the rest. 
This dastard, at the battle of Patay 
When but in all I was six thousand strong, 
And that the French were almost ten to one; 
Before we met or that a stroke was given, 
Like toa trusty squire did run away. 
(/d., 1V., i., 9.) 
Now, if Shakespeare had ever heard or known of a record to the 
effect that Sir John Fastolfe was such a poltroon as that, I can well 
understand why he held the name in pickle for a coward, and so found 
it ready when a substitute for Oldcastle was wanted. And it would 
have been a stroke of policy on his part so to have employed it. For 
the true English audience loves nothing quite so much as successful 
military or naval valor. Only to such as Marlborough, Nelson or 
Wellington do they rear columns, which, like Nelson’s in Trafalgar 
Square, far overtop and look a long way down on the mere bric-a-brac 
Edwards and Henrys and Georges. Had Sir John Falstaff been an 
unsuccessful hero even, perhaps the ignominy with which Shakespeare 
treats him would be intelligible, since even Gordon was left to be dis- 
embowelled by savages and his memory to perish when once with all 
his courage he could not command success. But Sir John appears 
from the record to have been a singularly successful warrior. Not 
only did he capture the division of the Duke D’Alengon, and take 
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the duke himself a prisoner, at Agincourt, but at the siege of Orleans, 
in October, he achieved a veritable coup, by provisioning the be- 
siegers, although he headed but a handful of troops and was opposed 
by largely superior numbers. Now, it is rather hard to suppose that 
the pen that was to draw the Falstaff of the first and second Henry IV, 
and of The Merry Wives of Windsor could have ever so tamely sketched 
so distinguished a real character, 

Mr. Morgan, indeed, conjectures that it was on account of the 
animosity of the Talbot family to Gen. Sir John Falstaff on account 
of the affair at Patay that Shakespeare, when compelled to take the 
name of Oldcastle out of his plays, substituted for it that of Falstaff 
“thus conciliating two powerful families by a single Shakespearian 
stroke.”* But this does not account for the difference in the handling 
of the same Falstaff in the Henry V/. and in the Henry JV. The one 
a modern reference of two or three lines, the other, the creation of 
the first comic character in literature ! 

I may add, however, that he would be a very bold or a very exas- 
perating critic who should assert that the famous Scene 4 of Act II. of 
the first part, where Somerset, Suffolk and Warwick, Plantagenet and 
the lawyers formally pluck the white and red roses and inaugurate at 
once the symbolism and the strife that were to saturate English soil 
with so much costly blood, was not written by William Shakespeare. 

I think on the whole that it would be safer to accept Mr. Mor- 
gan’s dictum:+ “dA play assigned to Shakespeare during the period when 
the London publishers were struggling to secure the opportunity of bring- 
ing out a Shakespeare play, and which shows internal evidence of Shake- 
speare’s own hand, must be his.” We may beled into error by accepting 
it, but we will avoid more than we make, because taking commercial 
as well as literary tastes together into the estimate of probability, the 
outcome must surely be safer than when confining ourselves exclu- 
sively to either. In the third part of Henry V/., at line 1 of Scene 1 of 
Act III., we have a curious proof of the carelessness of the early com- 
positors, and yet of how fortunate their carelessness was, so far as we 
are concerned, their blunders throwing interesting side-lights upon 
our data of those days. It seems that besides those mentioned in the 
First Folio there was an actor named Sinclo. Now this Sinclo, it 
seems, took the part of one of the players in the Induction to the 
Taming of the Shrew,t and of one of the game-keepers in 3 Henry 
VJ, (III., i., 1, being, “ Enter Sinklo and Humphrey with crosse bowes 
in their hands,” and Gabriel the “ Messenger ”’ (I., iii., 48) in the same 
play. And that this messenger was supposed to enter as if out of 





* « Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism,” p. 261. 

+ Bankside Ed., Vol. XIV., p. xiii. 

t See Bankside Edition, Vol. 1I., The Taming of the Shrew, line 97. In the 
quarto he is called “a doy.” 
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breath with haste we know from the fact that at his second entrance 
(II., i., 42), the stage direction is “enter one blowing.” But to return 
to Sinclo, who appears to have been a utility actor of wide range. 
Sinclo (or Sinklo, sometimes written Sink) took the part of the first 
of the three beadles who arrest Doll Tearsheet at 2 Henry JV., * where 
the stage direction is in the quarto: “ Enter Sinklo and three or four 
officers.” And that he was a spare, lean man, rather than short 
and fat (as beadles ought to be), we know from the unspeakable Doll’s 
threat, “Thou thin man in a censer, I will have thee soundly swinged,” 
etc. 

It is interesting to note that the fact that material errors like 
these could have remained unnoticed and uncorrected for twenty- 
three years is therefore not only an illustration of the extreme careless- 
ness in anything except the mechanical part of their employment of 
the early printers, but of the hurried preparation of the actors’ copies 
from which these printers set up. And it is probably to this habit of 
preparing plays for the night’s presentation hurriedly, and without 
stopping to assign names to characters (since there were no playbills, 
it could really make no difference so the parts were effectively cast), 
that we doubtless owe the name Curtiss, given to one of Petruchio’s 
servants in the “ Taming of the Shrew;” otherwise the introduction 
of an English name into an Italian play (where even Baptista as a 
male name is accurately used, showing an unusual familiarity some- 
where with Italian nomenclature) might still puzzle us. In this same 
play we have the first speech in Scene 1 of Act III. given now toa 
messenger (or servant) assigned to Nicke (or Nick) in the folio; ‘and, 
as there is known to have been a Nicholas Tarleton among the actors 
of that period, he is conjectured to have been the one alluded to as 
cast for this part in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 

And again, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream,+ note where, when 
the pageant with which the horny-handed Bottom Troupe is escorted 
before the duke, the stage direction is: Enter Tawyer with a trumpet 
before them. This Tawyer was probably another Sincklo, a useful utility 
man whose name, however, was not illustrious enough to be included 
in the famous First Folio list. In that list we have the name of Rich- 
ard Cowley, who played Dogberry, as we learn from the fact that in the 
Much Ado About Nothing may still be read: “Jacke Wilson” for 
“ Balthazar ;”t “ Andrew” and “ Cowley” for “ Dogberry;” “ Kempe” 
for “ Verges”’§ etc. And soin the Merry Wives of Windsor, although 





* Bankside Ed. (Vol. XIII.), line QO. 2812—the stage direction reads “ Enter 
Sincklo and three or foure officers ;’’ the opposite first folio line, F. 3153, being 
“ Enter Hostesse Quickly, Dol Tearsheete and Beadles.” 

+ Bankside, Vol. VIII. See F. line 1919. 

t Bankside Ed., Vol. VI. SeeQ. 1905; F. 1996: Q. 1907; F. 1998: Q. 1912, 
F. 2000: M.D. passzm this scene. 

§ Bankside, Vol. 1., line 2448 F. e¢ seg. 
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Pistol has disappeared from the stage (along with the landlord, Nym, 
and Bardolph) for the transformation scene at Herne’s Oak, the stage 
business in the folio prints invariably “ Pist” as a direction to the 
speeches of the Puck or Hobgoblin—an error easily accounted for if 
we suppose this part doubled with that of Pistol—as it easily might 
have been in the old play. So “ Broome” for “ Brooke” in that play 
may not be a misprint, but the real name of an actor. These errors, 


A STREET IN OLD STRATFORD. 


to be sure, sometimes give us such interesting bits of insight into 
Shakespeare’s green-room that we cannot but be very thankful for the 
blunderings of the printers. It seems, for example, that there were 
three actors of minor parts in the company: Sinclo, Humphrey (per- 
haps the Humphrey Jeaffes mentioned by Henslowe) and Gabriel by 
name (possibly Gabriel Harvey, an actor also mentioned by Henslowe), 
whose lines found their way into the hands of the First Folio printers. 
GW 











SHAKESPEARE AT OXFORD. 


SIR WILLIAM D’AVENANT lived and died declaring that he was Shake- 
speare’s own son. Whether or not Sir William was that kind of wise 
child who—according to Gobbo—knoweth his own father, we have only 
opinion evidence it would seem. But without any statement of the 
evidence upon which Sir William based his declaration, the Scotch 
verdict of not proven must content us. The only known facts are 
that Shakespeare, on his journeys between London and Stratford, found 
the Crown Inn at Oxford, near Carfax—a picture of which forms 
the frontispiece of the January issue of SHAKESPEARIANA—a com- 
fortable place to break his thoroughfare in, and that this Crowne Inne 
or Taverne was kept by John Davenant, or D’Avenant (the spelling 
his son, Sir William, preferred), whom Aubury says “was a grave 
and discreet citizen,” whose wife was a very beautiful woman, “and of 
avery good witt, and of conversation extremely agreeable ;” and that, of 
the seventeen contemporary notices of him which Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
has preserved in his “ Outlines,” four make insinuations respecting the re- 
lations between Shakespeare and Mrs. Davenant. A careful reading 
of the transcripts of these notices shows that all, or nearly all, of them 
speak of John D’Avenant’s austere melancholy disposition, but always 
commendatory of his discretion, stability and worthiness, which led to 
his being chosen mayor of Oxford (in the term of which office he died). 
Further, these notices which, enlarging upon John D’Avenant’s solemn 
and saturnine disposition, allude always to the sprightly disposition of 
the wife, and that of their three sons, Robert, William and Nicholas, 
William only resembled in this the mother. Several of the authori- 
ties cited speak of Shakespeare’s finding the Crowne Inne attract- 
ive, either on account of the good wine or of Mrs. D’Avenant’s 
charms, as if it might have been either (and all these notices are 
contemporary and rather unnecessarily lay in the allusion to the 
alternative above hinted at). Sir William’s own story, and the well- 
known story of “my godfather Shakespeare” and the admonition 
not to “take God’s name in vain,” etc., are all that is ascertainable as to 
the verity of the rumor. As to the story about the boy and his god- 
father, it was undoubtedly, as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps points out, a very 
old Joe-Millerism. But there is no reason in that why the story, well 
known as it was, should not have been applied to Shakespeare, by his 
admonisher in this instance. The recurrence of the story in “ Wit and 
Mirth Out of Taverns,” by John Taylor (the so-called “Water Poet”), 
1629, is as follows: “A boy whose mother was noted to be one not 
overladen with honesty, went to seek his godfather, and enquiring for 
him, quoth one to him, ‘Who is thy godfather?’ The boy repli’d 
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‘His name is Goodman Dingland, the gardener.’ ‘Oh,’ said the man 
‘if he be thy goodfather, he is at the next alehouse, but I feare thou 
takest God’s namein vaine.’”” But Taylor might have worked it over 
from a contemporary as well as gotten it from Joe Miller himself. 
Though Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, after reading his own citations so 
industriously collected, decides against the Shakespearian paternity of 
Sir William D’Avenant, I cannot myself, on reading them, feel so 
positive. The fact that the innuendo was put upon paper so many 
times: By Aubrey (1680); Gildon (1699); Hearne (1709); Jacobs (1719); 
Pope (1733), again in (1744); Oldys (1750), again in his notes on Lang- 
baine (1791); The Lives of the Poets (1753); A Description of Eng- 
land and Wales (1769); J. Taylor’s Letters to Malone (1810); and so 
comparatively near the event, ought to go for something surely. On 
the other hand, of course, the will of John Davenant himself, made 
in 1622 (earlier than the earliest of the insinuations), speaks of William 
as his undoubted son. The facts are all preserved, and the contem- 
porary references carefully reprinted, in Dr. Hatliwell-Phillipps’ “ Out- 
lines,” and—such is the constitution of the human mind—that of very 
little evidence can it be said that it impresses all minds alike. But 
at any rate, Shakespeare left no known son, legitimate or natural, 
if Sir William D’Avenant was not that son. But if he was not Shake- 
speare’s son, he is conceded to have been his godson, which surely is 
glory enough for any man. H. P. HARMAN. 


NoTe.—By oversight, the view of John Davenant’s hostelry at Oxford, ‘‘ the Crown 
Inn,” was inserted as frontispiece to the January (1892) SHAKESPEARIANA. 
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[76] “The Mortal Moon” may be an ejaculation, as in the son- 
net it is said: ‘“ The Mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured.” But 
why this book is so called, or why it is printed, or what it is about (all 
that there is in it has been lately printed in other arrangement) passes 
man’s understanding. 


[78] There probably never was a more “ all around” literary man 
than the late James Russell Lowell. Doing a very little—or at least 
not too much—of any one thing, it is hard to find anything he did, 
prose, poetry, criticism, in which any improvement can be suggested. 
The volume before us contains (besides the essay on Richard IIT, 
to which we are expected to call especial attention below) papers 
on Gray, Landor, Walton, Milton’s Areopagitica. The essay or 
lecture on Richard III. was one which Lowell, for some reason, 
did not himself care to see in print, did not indicate to his pub- 
lishers as among those of his pieces which might go into any col- 
lection of his writings: one with which, as Prof. Norton says in a 
brief note, Mr. Lowell “was not satisfied.” But we must still be 
thankful to Professor Norton for reprinting it. The general reviews 
of it to which our attention has been attracted appear, like Lowell 
himself, to be dissatisfied with it, and Mr. E. A. Calkins, in his noble 
preface to Vol. XV. of the Bankside Shakespeare, is calmly and judi- 
cially severe with it. But on a re-reading we are inclined to fall in with 
Dr. Lowell’s reasoning, and, malgre Mr. Calkins, to express our ex- 
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treme sense of the luminousness of Dr. Lowell’s perception of the 
bottom trouble with the Richard ITI. 

Mr. Lowell’s argument is in fact very much the argument by 
which Mr. Morgan, in his introductions to the Bankside 77tus Andron- 
icus and Pericles, felt compelled to decide that those plays were Shake- 
speare’s—namely : that while Shakespeare might be turgid—preposter- 
ous, deal in blood and thunder, follow popular models, fall below him- 
self over and over again—yet the one thing which was impossible to 
Shakespeare was that he should be for long dull, or that he could 
write an entire speech or scene without flashing himself out. “ His 
incomparable force and delicacy of poetic expression which can never 
keep themselves hidden for long, but flash out from time to time like 
those pulses of pale flame with which the sky throbs at unprophetic- 
able intervals, as if in involuntary betrayal of the coming Northern 
Lights: . . . inall his plays we have evidence that he could not 
long keep his mind from that kind of overflow.” If Mr. Morgan had 
been a word-painter instead of a Shakespearian, he would have ex- 
pressed it inthis inimitable way. But this is Mr. Morgan’s argument 
from beginning to end. 

Proceeding specifically with the Azchard I//., Dr. Lowell finds 
also that there is no humor in the Richard //1., except the one touch 
where Richard rebukes Buckingham for saying “ Zounds.” But this, 
if humor, is rather grim, from the sovereign to the man who, from 
loading with honors, he is about to order beheaded. And he ques- 
tions if Shakespeare, however intentionally dull and perfunctory, 
could for so long have repressed his all-enwrapping humor. Again, 
Dr. Lowell misses the eloquence which, any more than the humor, 
Shakespeare could not keep from issuing from the end of his pen. 
Could Shakespeare have done those twelve ghosts with their antiph- 
onal monotony, or those two addresses of Richard and Richmond 
to their respective armies, in the former of which only is there the 
slightest gleam of that crystallizing power which Shakespeare had of 
unexpectedly and in a phrase uttering a whole lexicon of contempt ? 
“Who never in their lives felt so much cold as over shoes in snow,” is 
Lowell’s example of this power. That stinging sentence in which 
Henry at Agincourt tells a Frenchman that his soldiers are so rag- 
ged, hungry and worn out that they are little better “than so many 
French,” is another. We think, therefore, that a more careful reading 
of this essay, now it is in print, will dispel the public disfavor with 
which it was received—a disfavor arising, undoubtedly, from its de- 
structive criticism of even a single play of the world’s idol, or from the 
popular impression, created by newspapers mostly, that it was on the 
line of the small men who say that this and that and the other is not 
“« Shakespeare,” who print parts of the plays in small type in their 
editions because of—well, because of fifteen or twenty pages oi rea- 
sons, @ /a Fleay, Furnivall and (we extremely regret to add) @ Ja Dr. 
Rolfe himself, who, beginning by doing good work, has at last, in his 
old age, succumbed to this Bottom-the-weaver “ business.” 

If we are going to throw Shakespeare out of the window, as 
Landor threw his cook, every time we come upon one of these 
acreages, we might as well join hands with dear Mrs. Pott, for even 
she admits that Shakespeare might have been equal to the dull 
and heavy-witted filling-in between the splendid Bacon’s magnificent 
period. But this is not what Dr. Lowell does. And we think that a 
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re-reading of this elegant paper will impress every one with the exact 
and steady, even if light and playful, hand of the critic at his best. 
And we should not be surprised either, if more than one of these re- 
readers should not rise convinced of the justice and cogency of Dr. 
Lowell’s criticism. 


[79] Mrs. Pott has always been and, we trust, always will be treated 
with the utmost respect and esteem in SHAKESPEARIANA. Her zeal and 
perseverance are certainly admirable, and when she adds this com- 
pactly printed volume of 421 pages to her other works, she may well 
feel that she has given reasons for the faith that is in her. These 
reasons do not touch us, or else we are not in touch with them. As 
we once said about Mr. Wigston’s occult volumes: Supposing all 
this Rosicrucian stuff is true, what has it got to do with the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare? And is it not time to stop all this twad- 
dle about the “ secrets” the Rosicrucians imagined that they possessed ? 
Why not turn the tables, and ask what the Rosicrucians would have 
said to the telephone, the electric light, the phonograph, the telegraph 
and the rest of our amenities or nineteeth-century “secrets,” if we are 
pleased to call them so? And (though to nobody els: than to Mrs. 
Pott would we spare the necessary space) let us ada that even a 
temptation to read Mrs. Pott’s book would be sadly handicapped, if 
not blocked at the start, by reading on page 12 an allusion to “ Mr. 
Donnelly’s great discovery of cipher in the Shakespeare Folio of 
1623.” If Mrs. Pott still thinks that her friend Donnelly “ discovered” 
anything, or that there is a cipher in the First Folio, as we said once 
before, let it be so. But others quite as competent as Mrs. Pott— 
several millions of others—disagree with her as to her facts. 

Mrs. Pott continues, we perceive, to find “ parallelisms,” such as 
were quoted by Mr Breeze * from papers in the journal of the Bacon 
Society, and between such passages as these (the italics are Mrs. 
Pott’s, p. 248): (1) “ Winds the great waves of theair. . . . They may 
blow downtrees. . . . They may likewise overturn edifices, but the more 
solid structures they cannot destroy, unless accompanied by earth- 
quakes. Sometimes they hurl down avalanches from the mountains 
so as almost to bury the plains beneath them; sometimes they cause 
great inundations of water.” BACON (“ History of the Winds”’). 


Though you untie the winds and let them fight 

Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature’s germens tumble altogether 

Even til destruction sicken. . . . . MACBETH. 


If Mrs. Pott can read these two passages aloud, or listen to 
somebody else read them aloud, and still conceive that they were writ- 
ten by the same person, why, then, several millions of Mrs. Pott’s 
equals in average intelligence disagree with her not only as to her facts 
but as to her judgment. And doubtless it is and always will be mere 





*Ante, Vol. VI., p. 115. 
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surplusage and supererogation to dispute with one whose facts and 
whose judgment are so absolutely unique and personal. It is like dis- 
cussing a question as to the Stratford-Arbuthnot barbarities with Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, or the meaning of the word “evidence” with innocuous 
lunatics like Furnivall. It is impossible to settle a state of facts upon 
which to argue. And yet—with such profound respect for Mrs. Pott : 
her goodness, her charity, her zeal and perseverance—one cannot re- 
press a wish that one might sometimes find one’s self occupying the 
same level or standpoint or arc of view as herself and then really 
convince her that the Rosicrucians had no secrets which if revealed 
would not be found to have been long since exploded, and that although 
as she says, “In those dark and dangerous days no correspondence 
of importance was conducted without the use of some secret writing 
or cipher” (and she might say the same of to-day if she were speaking 
of the correspondence between governments and their ministers or 
the executive offices of our great railway companies) ; all that was con- 
fided to cipher then had become rubbish some centuries ago, and, if 
resurrected to-day, would be found quite as silly, immaterial and 
altogether worthless rubbish as was the “cipher narrative” which 


Mrs. Pott’s friend Donnelly “discovered” in the First Folio. Was 
it a Rosicrucian secret revealed under terrible oaths, and to be pro- 
tected with life itself, that winds sometimes blow down trees or over- 


” 


turn edifices, but not “more solid structures ”? 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE NURSERY.—Several of our esteemed con- 
temporaries maintain what they call “ Departments of Shakespeariana,” 
devoted to the answering from generation even unto generation of the 
endless queries, ‘ quotations wanted,” etc., which dawn and redawn 
upon the infant mind first turned Shakespeare-ward. The department 
of this sort in Zhe Critic of November 14, 1891, will hardly be found 
making for edification, however, by these young souls. It is written by 
Rolfe, and fillstwo columns of 7he Critic. Of these two, one solid 
column is a “review” of J. E. Roe’s crazy book—and when one has 
said it is “crazy” he has given it all the attention it requires—while 
one-third of the remaining column is occupied by some particularly 
silly rhymes about Donnelly—a man who has already had about a 
thousand times the notice he expected, and certainly ten thousand 
times more than he is entitled to. Dr. Rolfe is a valiant man always 
in slaying the slain, and it is pleasant to note his courage in confront- 
ing this sort of windmill. But these departments are supposed to be 
didactic, and proprietors should see to it that their editors make 
them so. 


HAVING exploited Roe and Donnelly, Dr. Rolfe appropriates the 
remaining two-thirds of a column to himself. It seems that, during 


Dr. Rolfe’s vacation last summer, somebody concerned in The Critic’s 
make-up sent to the printers Mr. William Winter’s detailed and item- 
ized account of some of the most flagrant “ restorations” at Stratford 
Church, which Dr. Rolfe had been declaring all winter, in this very 
same Critic, had no existence in fact. The blunder, it must be 
admitted, was a very trying one, and it has not improved Dr. Rolfe’s 
temper, itseems. For he uses up the rest of Zhe Critic’s “ Depart- 
ment of Shakespeariana” in a peevish retort to our perfectly frank 
and fair statement of what everybody, except Dr. Rolfe, has been 
saying about the result of Vicar Arbuthnot’s carte blanche at Trinity 
Church. Well, let it pass. Dr. Rolfe’s errors have been, as the 
phrase goes, “of the head and not of the heart,” and the long services 
he has done to Shakespearian research by his excellent compila- 
tions should speak loudly for him. Nobody, unless it is the good 
Doctor himself, can regret his mistake in this Arbuthnot matter more 
than we do, and the record must remain until another Vicar, or per- 
haps another Bishop, can revise and reconsider the whole bad business, 


YET, again, in The Critic of February 6, Dr. Rolfe discusses over 
again the question of how much of Henry V/II. Shakespeare wrote, 
and proceeds to quote Furnivall in answer. And it seems that Fur- 
nivall thinks the answer is, “very little indeed.” Not to ask the differ- 
ence between saying at once, with Mrs. Pott, that Shakespeare wrote 
nothing, but Bacon everything, or, with Rolfe and his masters, to pick 
Shakespeare to bits with stopped endings and scansions—not to ask 
this, let us put the question thus: Does Dr. W. J. Rolfe sincerely 
and actually believe that an opinion of F. J. Furnivall is current any- 
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where? Does anybody but Rolfe, does Rolfe himself, seriously and 
sincerely, with a full knowledge of F. J. Furnivall, his record (allowing 
possibly for misrepresentations and admitting only that which he, 
Furnivall, has deliberately signed his name to), believe that Furnivall 
is worth serious quoting? Rolfe has read the introduction to the 
“Leopold” Edition. Does he believe that a sane or competent man 
wrote that farrago of Mrs. Gamp cackle about Furnivall’s “ friends,” 
waspish comments about everybody else (in combination with nothing 
about Shakespeare that any competent school-boy could not discount) ? 
Our worthy Doctor has also read “ Pigsbrook & Co.” Will Rolfe 
kindly use these pages, or the columns placed at his disposal by The 
Critic, to tell somebody who Furnivall is, what he has done, wherein 
he has achieved any right to be quoted, or whether, outside of a few 
women and Dr. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass., anybody pays any atten 
tion to what he says, except to laugh at his gibberish and folly ? 

Answering the above, acorrespondent writes: “ Oh, yes, Furnivall 
has done something. He has kept up a prodigious fuss about the 
verse tests which he did not invent, and has devised a new way of spell- 
ing ‘Shakspere’!” 


THE only other, so far as known, original contribution ever made 
by Furnivall to Shakespearian literature was his list of ‘‘Groups:” 
“ The-unfit - nature -or-under-burden-falling- group,” “ The-sunny-or- 
sweet-Time-group,” and so on, and so on. And so far as known, the 
only person who ever quoted them seriously, or ever quoted them at 


all, except in contemptuous ridicule, was Dr. W. J. Rolfe in his 
Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. Furnivall himself was so proud of 
these groups that he printed them on a leaf about 12mo size, entitled, 


“ To be Slipt into any Edition of Shakspere,’ and spread them broad- 
cast. 


Wuat Dr. Furnivall and Dr. Rolfe understand by the word “ evi- 
dence” once quite passed the ordinary comprehension of the adult 
mind, but is now beginning to dawn thereon. Furnivall’s announce- 
ment of his conclusive evidence that Shakespeare did not write Perz- 
cles, viz.: that Tennyson once read portions of that play in Furnivall’s 
presence—in two voices (@ Ja John Edward Nandy) and that he (Fur- 
nivall) recognized the difference at once, long since became celebrated, 
having been immortalized by Swinburne, who actually wrote a book 
(Studies in Shakspeare) about it. Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, it will be 
remembered, accepted the dedication of that book, whereupon Furni- 
vall went ecstatic, delivered himself of the never-to-be-forgotten “ Pigs- 
brook and Co.,” the upshot of which howling dervish performance 
was the death of the New Shakespeare Society, of which Furnivall 
had induced Browning to take the presidency, by flattering him with 
the “founding” (among about sixty others, “Shelley,” “Old Text,” 
etc., etc., ad eundem) of a “ Browning Society.” 

Possibly an equal immortality will now tumble upon somebody 
anent Dr. Rolfe’s discovery of the undoubted identity of her rather 
easy ladyship, Mistress Mary Fitton, with “the dark lady of the Son- 
nets.” This “ undoubtedness” is, of course, Furnivall at bottom. But 
our Rolfe must not be deprived of his share of the glory. Although 
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he didn’t make it or discover it, he should not be on that ground de- 
prived of the merit of having recognized it. To know “evidence” 
when one sees it is a rare quality in most lawyers even, and one is re- 
minded of Chief Justice Chase’s thanks from the bench to the attorney 
who had made an affidavit to a question of law about which the court 
had been in doubt for forty years. 

This newly discovered “evidence ” (sufficient to justify a new trial 
in any court of justice worth mentioning in the same breath with 
Rolfe, or that great man, Furnivall) runs as follows, according to Dr. 
Rolfe’s invaluable “ Shakespeariana” in The Critic of December 12, 
1891: 

“On the 19th of November he (Furnivall) and Mr. Tyler made an 
expedition to Wilton (almost fifty miles) to see Lord Pembroke’s lately 
acquired Muyten’s portrait of William Herbert, who is held by most 
of the sane critics of the modern school to have been the fair girl-like 
youth for whom Shakespeare had such strong affection. The pil- 
grims were rewarded by quite unexpected evidence in confirmation of 
their belief.” 

This evidence follows to the extent of a quarter of a column, and 
is of the most “convincing” kind. At any rate, it would convince 
Messrs. Rolfe and Furnivall of anything—say that the moon was made 
of green cheese, or that Drs. Furnivall and Rolfe ought to be knighted 
for their mighty and self-sacrificing “ pilgrimage.” This “evidence” 
is that the ear of the portrait is “big,” the nose “ coarse,” the eyes 
“dark gray,” hair “dark brown, darkened no doubt by the age of the 
painting, as the complexion must be somewhat by the old varnish,” 
that ‘“‘ Lord Pembroke once described his picture to a correspondent 
as inclining to swarthy, but the visitors claim that it clearly represents 
a man who in youth must have been fair,” and so on. 

There is, as we say, a matter of a quarter of a column of this e¢ 
cetera, to which the reader, and especially Mr. Swinburne, is referred. 
Mr. Swinburne clearly must write another book. No one book will do 
justice to Furnivall. As for Dr. Rolfe, a new law-book at once, “ Rolfe 
on Evidence,” would have a great sale, quite superseding Greenleaf or 
Taylor or any of the effete treatises with which the lawyers have been 
groping about for all the anti-Furnivall-Rolfe ages. 


THE Arbuthnot “ Restorations” of the Church of Holy Trinity 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in which Dr. Rolfe has taken such a hearty 
delight, have cost, from 1884 to 1891, about $30,000. And $3,500 
more is needed. The good doctor will be doubtless happy to draw 
his check for the amount. It will be useless, of course, to ask Lord 
Sackville. That eminent nobleman, who happens to be “the lord of 
the manor,” Lord Sackville, (as Dr. Rolfe says) “had the ineffable 
meanness to demand rent from the corporation for the patch of ground 
in the market-place on which stands the fountain erected to the mem- 
ory of Shakespeare by Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. He persists 
in this claim in spite of the indignant protests of the people and the 
press of England; and the corporation will probably pay the money, 
because Lord Sackville has threatened that otherwise he will not allow 
a much-needed bridge over the Stour, which can only be built on land 
belonging to him.” If he had only been as well suited by the fountain 


as his friend Dr. Rolfe has been by the Arbuthnot restorations, all 
would have been otherwise. 
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THE following List of the Quarto Publishers is taken from the 
Introduction to Vol. XIV. of the BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE: 








PUBLISHER. | | EDITION. 





Aspley, William Much Ado About Nothing ... 
The Sonnets 
Barrett, William Venus and Adonis.... . 
Benson, John Henry IV., Part II. 
The Sonnets 
Pericles 


OrHH 
DIO 


Bonian, Richard 
Burby, Cuthbert Taming of a Shrew 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
Romeo and Juliet 
Busby, John | The Chronicle History of 
Henry V 
Butter, Nathaniel King Lear 


Doe H HUD 


me tb 


wmWO WMOOOHO 


~) 
I 


Clarke, Sampson The Troublesome Raine 1 Q. (two parts) 
Cotes, Tho The Poems (including the 
PSOQREIE) os x0 50100004 0000s - **2 Q. Sonnets” 
Pericles 60 
Creede, Thomas......... 0. 
70. 
Romeo and Juliet 2Q. 
Henry | 1Q. 
Merry Wives of Windsor .... 1 QO. 
pve csc ck tt Ree as ere 1 QO. 
Cules (or Coules), Francis) Venus and Adonis 
Danter, John Romeo and Juliet 
Dewe, Thomas The Troublesome Raine 
Troilus and Cressida 


| Lucrece 1 QO. | 
Fisher, Thomas Midsummer Night’s Dream ..| 1 Q. or ‘‘ Fisher” Q. | 
Gosson, Henry... PGI um aie sas a c0% £ 


Harrison, John Lucrece 

Venus and Adonis 

Venus and Adonis 
Hawkins, Richard.. Othello 
Helme, John | The Troublesome Raine ..... 
Heyes, Thomas......... Merchant of Venice 

Merry Wives of Windsor... 
Jackson, Roger.......... | Lucrece 


DIOIOIO 


“NHN NUON 
. 


ROOD 


Jaggard, W | Passionate Pilgrim 


Johnson, Arthur........ | Merry Wives of Windsor .... 


LO Ae eee Passionate Pilgrim 

OS Venus and Adonis 

OO re nee 

Low, Matthew 

Matthews, Augustin 

Meighen, R Merry Wives of Windsor.... 


Millington, Thomas First Part of Contention ..... 
True Tragedie 
The Chronicle History of 
Henry V.. 
Norton, John... Richard II. 
Pericles 
Okes, Nicholas ' Othello 
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PUBLISHER. | EDITION. 





Pavier, Thomas Parts I. and II. of the Whole 

Contention , 1619 
Chronicle History of Henry V. . 1608 
Pericles 4Q. 1619 
Purfoot, Thomas [TS 2 1 DE eencnace 6Q. 1622 
Roberts, James Merchant of Venice 2Q., or ‘* Roberts” Q.| 1600 
1 Q., or ‘* Heyes” Q. | 1600 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ..|2 Q., or ‘* Roberts” Q.| 1600 
Titus Andronicus 1Q. 1600 
20, 1604 
Short, POter, acess ecstes The Taming of a Shrew 1Q 1594 
The True Tragedie 1Q 1595 
The Taming of a Shrew 1596 
Lucrece 1598 
1600 
1607 
1598 
1616 
1599 
1611 
1597 
1598 
1597 
1600 
1597 
1600 


1) 
Or 


ROMP REVEEV , <:5\0 <'s.0/.6.0/¢9,9 16os 
Snodham, Thomas Lucrece 
Stafford, Thomas 1 Henry IV 


Simms, Valentine OTE SC (1 
PAC ORE s s:0 0\s0's':3)6u3.s'eecsiece 
SOE VC: 10 0 Sa ae erste 
The Contention 

Henry IV., Part I 

Henry V., Part II 
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O10 


Much Ado About Nothing ...| 1Q. 1600 

Smithweeke, John | Romeo and Juliet | 3Q. Undated Q. 1609 

Hamlet | 3Q. Undated Q. | 1611 
| 60. 


1624 
1609 
1603 
1622 
1609 
1600 
| 1611 
| 1598 
| Bhe- Erne: TPragedies....s6006 «| | 1600 

| Richard II | 1608 

BE VENOREV IOV 5::5;9:0:4/6i4:0/s:0i0:0:4/616: 05 | 1613 

Wise, Andrew SRE ROROMDD 5: 5 ucassiciansieerceeeeies | 1597 
| Richard III | 1597 

| 1598 
| 1598 
1600 

| 1600 
| 1602 
1609 

| 1637 


Thorpe, Thomas 
Trundell, John 
Wakely, Thomas 
Wiser 5 Ge sces cee 0 
White, Edward 





White, William.......5... 


Henry IV., 
| Much Ado About Nothing ... 
| Henry IV, Part II. iyisletele 
WWRICBOLO TIN. 5 .sies 1600900004 
Wright, John The Sonnets 
NOUNS, BOs 056 as 6's. 6520 010 10 | Romeo and Juliet 
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Venus and Adonis ran through so many editions that it would unduly swell this 
table to enter them all. Those entered, however, preserve the names of the publishers 
of all the editions. According to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, Harrison had assigned the 
copyright to Leake in 1595, and so could not have printed the 1596 edition. The title- 
page of this fifth edition (of which but one copy is known to be in existence, in the 
Bodleian Library), is in Ms., so the error, if any, cannot be detected. 


Harrison printed a second edition in 1598, a third in 1600, and a fourth in 1607 in 
octavo. 


THE Indianapolis Mews says: An old negro woman, who had been 
a slave of low grade during the war, was here eking out a living by. 
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washing andironing. . . . This old “ Auntie” was pure “Congo,” 
she could neither read nor write; could with difficulty distinguish 
money; but she had mother wit and was a great talker. Indulging in 
this latter exercise one morning, she wound up with, “But bless yo’ 
soul, honey, dis won’t do; we’s burnin’ daylight,” and therewith turned 
to work. The phrase “burning daylight ”—so graphically expressing 
a vain waste of precious material—is used at least twice in Shakespeare ; 
once in Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II., Scene 1, in which Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page, after a banter and fence in their greeting, 
terminate it by “getting downto business” in the words of Mrs. Ford 
thus: “We burn daylight; here, read, read; see how I may be 
knighted.” The other one is in Romeo and /Julet, in that inimitable 
Scene 4 of Act I.,where Mercutio is bantering Romeo on his love, and 
just previous to delivering the “Queen Mab” speech. They are all 
in the street, about to enter Capulet’s mask ball : 

Romeo. Vl be a candle-holder and look on. 

Mercutio. Come, we burn daylight, ho! 

Romeo. Nay, that’s not so. 

Mercutio. 1 mean, sir, in delay. 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 


IT seems that the account, in Hawthorne’s Our Old Home, of Delia 
Bacon bribing the sexton of Trinity Church in Stratford to allow her 
to pass a night in vigil over Shakespeare’s grave, in order that she 
might lift the stone; of her being about to make the attempt when 


she heard a rustling in the aisle and found that the old sexton was 
hidden in among the pews watching her and ready to prevent the dese- 
cration; that all this was the poor sick woman’s vision and not a fact 
at all; and that Hawthorne repeated it from her statement without 
any corroboration from others. This appears to be settled by the 
statement of Mr. Charles E. Flower, ex-Mayor of Stratford, to whose 
father Miss Bacon, on her first appearance at Stratford, had carried a 
letter of introduction. Says Mr. Flower: 

“T remember when she first came and talked of her theory. I 
said in joke, I suppose, if Shakespeare did not write his plays, it must 
have been some one else of the same name; but I soon found that this 
sort of thing did not do, and that she was very serious, indeed. 

“T showed her every thing and place I could that was connected 
with him, hoping soon to convince her that he was a reality. , 
During the first year, while she was preparing her work for the press, 
she used occasionally to spend a few hours with us, as she did also with 
other families in Stratford. But she gradually became more reserved, 
and when Mrs. Flower called on her with little presents of flowers, 
etc., would excuse herself as being too busy. At last she did not leave 
her rooms for weeks together, and began to refuse to take meals 
regularly, on the plea that she was too busy. It was indeed with the 
greatest difficulty that Mrs. Baldwin and her daughters could persuade 
her to eat enough to support life. 

“ After her book was published she would hardly see any one; 
and when two or three unfavorable criticisms came out her madness 
began to show itself. But it was not until she became persuaded that 
The Times refused to take any notice of it that her madness positively 
declared itself. . . 
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“ Of course, in the accounts of Miss Bacon’s life there are growing 
up all sorts of sensational stories. One which seems to be most fre- 
quently repeated and taken for granted is that she obtained permission 
and was locked up in the church all night. This is entirely without 
foundation. The mere fact of its being known that it was her wish to 
have the grave of Shakespeare opened would have been sufficient to 
prevent her doing this, and justify a refusal. Mr. Kyte, who was 
the parish clerk at that time, assures me that she was never in the 
church after the usual time for admitting visitors; and Mrs. Ryder 
also states that during the whole time she was in Stratford she was 
never absent from her lodgings a single night.” 


“ DEAR MR. JONSON, who is the greatest living poet?” Axswer : 
“ The greatest living poet in my opinion is W. Drayton. Yours, while 
this machine is to him, B. JONSON.” —“ Dear Mr. Drayton, who is the 
greatest living poet ?”” Answer: “The greatest living poet in my opin- 
ion is B. Jonson. Thine in all courtesy, W. DRAYTON.” 

The above might have been a paragraph from The Elizabethan 
Critic had such a journal been printed. And upon that eminent 
journal opening its columns for a vote for 40 immortals, we might 
have found votes of W. D. and B. J. respectively recorded for each 
other for that collection. But we find ourselves tempted to question 
whether a certain W. Shakespeare would have taken part in the mu- 
tual approbation cackle. Perhaps he might have yielded in time to 
the fashion, for he was easy-going and loved not to array himself against 
anybody. But we are inclined to doubt it. His plays show an utter 
unconsciousness of self, an unconsciousness so monumental, so to speak, 
that the three centuries since have been unable to locate or identify 
as his a single sentiment which he places in the mouths of his four 
hundred characters; sentiments, it need not be added, which cover 
the entire range of human experience, and the dealings of the human 
heart, that are the sum of all that was or is—the prophecy of all that is 
to be; that bound the horizon beyond which, said Emerson, we can- 
not peer. Perhaps, had the temptation arisen in his day, our easy- 
going Shakespeare might have been led into it. But if so, we thank 
Heaven that the Silly Billys and the poet-lores of journalism were not 
in his day. We are thankful, because it permits SHAKESPEARIANA to 
say that it believes that the study of Shakespeare is astudy for gentle- 
men and for adults, and not for the lackadaisical and the chipper: the 
kindergarten young man and the mild young lady, the Maudle and 
Postlethwaite of Mr. Du Maurier’s caricature. 

These, and the perodicals they subscribe for, may exist, as they do 
exist. But if men of brains and brawn, of affairs and self-respect, 
cannot find leisure in the press of nineteenth century civilization to 
pause to express their contempt for the drivel these utter and writeand 
print, and for the flunkeyism they all wallow in together, the ensuing 
silence should not be understood as approval. It takes all sorts of 
people and all sorts of perodicals to make a world. SHAKESPEARIANA 
desires to range itself with the gentleman, withthe adult man and 
woman, and to bea journal for their perusal. Inso nearly as it accom- 
plishes this aim, so far willit approve itself; and inso far as it falls short, 
will it renew its efforts to deal only with the dignified and decorous 
and the self-respecting. 
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Dr. FURNESS’ next, Variorum will be THE TEMPEST. The re- 
maining five volumes of the Bankside will be issued this spring. The 
King John of the Bankside Shakespeare will be a notable volume in 
every sense of the word, and, as a triumph of typographical art, will 
be an exhibit of which The Riverside Press may well be proud. It 
is well known that the old play, Zhe Troublesome Raigne, etc., 
was set up partially in a blackletter of its own (unused elsewhere as 
far as can be discovered), abounding in curious logotypes and con- 
tracted letters. Furthermore, the blackletter was interspersed with 
italic type, used for setting up proper names, while a font of Arabic 
was laid under countribution for the stage directions—altogether a 
most unique and interesting jumble. Of this jumble, however, the 
general editor of the Bankside, has insisted upon an exact fac-simile. 
Most editors, to carry out the claim that the Bankside Shakespeare 
is an absolutely accurate replication of the old quartos and folios, 
would doubtless have been satisfied with counterfeiting the antique 
and broken Elizabethan types. But the Bankside is too punctilious 
to take advantage of even so plausible a claim, and the result has 
been, that to satisfy its editor, The Riverside Press has itself cast a 
complete font of their “ Caxton” or blackletter, logotypes and all, and 
will use it in manufacturing the Azug /John. This will be, therefore, 
not only the first book in blackletter set up in the United States 
for two hundred years or more (if indeed it is not the only one), but 
a lasting triumph for The Riverside Press, and a testimony to the 
conscientiousness of THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. MORGAN’S introduction to the fourteenth Bankside Shake 
speare concludes with the following sentence : 

“Tf called upon to state the net results of almost twenty years of 
Shakespeare study, I think now that I should put it thus: Shake 
speare was a practical playwright. He was much more, but he was 
that, first, last and all the time. And he was not ashamed of it! Be 
ing a playwright, he could not afford to be obscure. He earned 
friends and fortune, not by posing for the grammarian, the purist, the 
cryptographer, or the conjectural reader, but by packing his theatres. 
He flashed his meanings and made his points from the mouths of his 
actors to the understanding of his audience. Has immortality come to 
him because he was the soul of his age—the applause, delight and won- 
der of his stage—or in spite of it? Would he have been more widely 
studied, worshipped and loved to-day if he had been unintelligible to 
his own neighbors? Would he have been the soul of any other age, 
had he not first been the soul of his own? For myself I should not 
care to waste a moment in arguing these questions.” 

Perhaps a Browning society here and there in these United States 
might ponder over this paragraph not altogether unprofitably. 





*,* In view of the greatly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urgently requested that 
contributors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the Plays, referring instead to passages in 
point by the Bankside line notation (or if not practicable, to the act, scene and line of the Glode Edition). 
Proof is not sent to authors unless particularly requested, or unless the subject-matter require it. Please 
address all matter intended for the Editors, books for Review, etc., to Box 323, WESTFIELD, Union Co., 
New Jersey. The Editors cannot undertake to answer personal letters, or to return unused matter 
unless stamped envelopes are enclosed for the purpose. *4* 
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